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ONE IN CHARITY. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


Avurnor or ‘‘For Licnt anp Linerty,” ‘‘Waern Duty Lies,” “Rex Raynor, Artist,” ‘ For 
Asieain,”’? ‘‘ Her Benny,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII.—GRIEF AND GRATITUDE. 


“Twilight and evening bell, 

And afte? that the dark. 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 

When I embark.” 

TENNYSON. 

T was nearly midnight when 
they brought John Saxon 
home. Brought him home? 
No; they brought home his 
body. He had passed through 
the beautiful gate which he 
had seen in his dream, and 

had left all toil and tumult behind him. He 

seemed asleep when they found him, and 
had evidently died without a struggle. He 
was sitting on a heap of rubbish, with his 
head resting against the side of the “level.” 

His hands were clasped as though he had 

been gazing with wonder upon some lovely 

picture. His eyes were three parts closed. 

But there was no doubt from the first that 

the gentle spirit of the man had fled. His 

body was stiff and cold. 

Ruth did not see him till the following 
morning. She waited till the golden glow 
of the Sabbath morning filled the room and 
then she went and sat by his side. Out in 
the garden the soft southern breeze shook 
the dewdrops from the flowers, and the 
sparrows “chirrup’d” under the eaves. But 
she heard nothing; saw nothing, save that 
still form outlined under the white sheet— 
the hands meekly folded across the breast, 
the eyes closed in their last sleep. 

She had been trying all through the night 
to think of her father as dead, and had 
utterly failed in the attempt; but she realised 
it now. She touched his cold hands and 
shuddered. 

“Poor hands,” she said, with a sob, “ how 
hard they have toiled of late; how often 
they have been blistered for the sake of 
bread. But they are resting now, and will 
never be weary again.” And her tears fell 
like summer rain and eased her over- 
burdened heart. 

For the best part of an hour she sat by 
the bed-side, looking at the still, immobile 
face, and rocking herself to and fro. Then 
she stole quietly down-stairs and out into 
the garden. What an age it seemed since 

XXIT—16 





the previous Sunday morning! A dozen 
years might have passed, so far away it 
seemed ; and yet how vividly the memory 
of it came back as she sauntered with 
clasped hands and downcast eyes among her 
flowers. 

He was in the garden then. She could 
see him now as he leaned against the tree 
with troubled face and a far-away look in 
his eyes. How well she had guessed his 
thoughts, and had told him not to fret ; that 
he would have a garden to wander in when 
next Sunday morning came. She little 
guessed how strangely prophetic her words 
would prove. The Sabbath morning had 
dawned again, but he was not here. He 
was walking in a fairer garden than this ; 
and no thought of eviction would ever 
trouble him again. Ought she to fret? she 
wondered. He was better off. The pinch of 
poverty would never touch him again, nor 
the pangs of disappointment. He was be- 
yond the storm and the tempest. Whatever 
billows of trouble might sweep over the 
world, he at least was safe. His heart would 
ache no more. 

Then the church bells began to chime a 
sweet, slow melody, that rose and fell upon 
the summer air, and hesitated here and there 
before the note was struck, and played curi- 
ous freaks with the tune. 

Ruth lifted her head when the bells began 
and smiled. ‘ Perhaps Jerry is chiming the 
bells so early to comfort me,” she said to 
herself. ‘Poor old Jerry. I wonder what 
he thinks, or hopes, or fears? How he loves 
to sit among his bells. I wonder if he loves 
anything else?” And, hastily wiping her 
eyes, she retraced her steps to the house. 

At the door blind Dorothy met her and 
kissed her. 

“‘T was coming to look for you,” she said. 
“Mrs. Gumson and I have got the breakfast 
ready; and Will is wide awake, and declares 
that he is hungry.” 

“He was fast asleep when I went out,” 
tuth said, with a smile; “for I peeped at 
him as I passed his door.” 

“But that was a long time ago, dear,”’ 
Dorothy answered brightly. ‘I can assure 
you he has been awake some time.” 


“Bless him!” and Ruth ran quickly up 
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the stairs and was soon by her brother’s 
side. 

“Well, Dot,” he said, grecting her with a 
pathetic smile, “don’t you think I am look- 
ing better ?” 

“I think you are looking about as usual,” 
she answered. “The question is, Do you 
feel better ?” 

“Lots,” he said, cheerfully. “TI still feel 
very tired, and stiff, and sore; but, other- 
wise I am nearly all right again.” 

“Oh, Will, I am so thankful. What 
should I have done if I had lost you also?” 

“T don’t know, Dot; but we won’t talk 
of that. We've got to fight the world to- 
gether somehow, and we're going to do it. 
I don’t know quite where or how or when 
we are to begin. But we shall manage, don’t 
you think so?” 

“T am sure we shall, Will. 
had any trouble on that score.” 

“No; but we are not all as hopeful as 
you. Nature gave you my share, and left 
me short.” 

“Then all the more reason you should cul- 
tivate what you have,” she said. 

“Well, I am trying,” he answered. “This 
is a terrible blow to us, Dot, but I am going to 
look on the bright side as well as Ican. Per- 
haps in the end things will work out better 
than we think. One thing, however, is clear, 
we have no one to lean upon now but our- 
selves. Our best and only friend has been 
taken away.” 

“But everybody has been very good,” 
Ruth answered quickly. ‘ You really don’t 
know how kind the people have been. And 
think of Ben Blamey and his companions 
making a collection for us. Why they might 
be Christians.” 

“Ah, Dot,” Will said, with a smile, ‘ Chris- 
tianity has spread beyond the churches. It 
is just that which makes one hopeful of the 
future. If all the Christianity in the world 
was just what we see in churches and chapels, 
one might well doubt.” 

“You don’t think they have got a mono- 
poly of charity, then?” she questioned. 

“No, I don’t,” he answered. “There are 
a lot of goats within the fold so-called, and 
there are a lot of sheep outside; at least, 
that is my opinion.” 

“Mr. Penrose said Mrs. Trevelyan’s face 
was quite a study while Ben was speaking,” 
Ruth said, after a pause. 

“T don’t wonder. Ben does not under- 
stand her; she does not understand him. 
Both are crammed as full of prejudice as 
they can hold. Ben thinks all religious 
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people are hypocrites. She thinks all free- 
thinkers are profligates. In matters of belief 
they are as wide asunder as the poles; but 
at heart, in all endeavours to do good, they 
are one.” 

“Tt is very curious,” Ruth said at length. 
“But I suppose it is inevitable.” 

“ What is inevitable ?” he asked. 

“That we should not all see alike. I 
know it was a trouble to father that we could 
not believe just what he believed.” 

“Oh, Dot, beliefs won’t count for much in 
the final account, ’'m reckoning! But there’s 
Dorothy calling.” 

“ And I’ve forgotten your breakfast. 
Will, you’ve got a dreadful sister !” 

“Tf she never grows worse,” he said, “ 
won't mind.” And foranswer she kissed him, 
and then ran quickly out of the room. 


Oh, 


That was a strange Sabbath to Will and 
his sister, and yet it was not without its 
lessons. All day long people came and went, 
and every one was ready with offers of help, 
and with expressions of sympathy. Ruth 
declared over and over again that she did 
not know she had so many friends in Penleon, 
and was more than once touched to tears 
by unexpected revelations of charity. Will 
heard the hum of conversation down-stairs 
from morning to night, but he did not see 
many people. Dr. Grose insisted that he 
should keep as quiet as possible, and he was 
not sorry to be alone. He wanted time and 
opportunity to gather together his scattered 
thoughts and face the painful facts of life. 

One or two things were tolerably clear, 
but for the rest they seemed in a hopeless 
tangle. He had resolved not to work under- 
ground again, On that point his mind was 
fully made up. He never had liked it. From 
the first it had seemed almost like a living 
death to him. Morning after morning he 
had dragged himself to his work with relue- 
tant feet, whilst he had hailed the close of 
the day with a thankfulness he could not 
express, To come up out of the dark shaft 
into the daylight was always like a benedic- 
tion to him. To go down into the noisome 
air was like descending into Hades. 

He had tried to do his duty, and to do it 
without complaining, but none ever knew 
how irksome it was. His father had made a 
guess at his discontent, but he did not know 
its depth, and had he tried to explain he 
would not have understood. 

To have a comfortable “pitch” under- 
ground seemed to most people an enviable 
occupation. As John Saxon one day ex- 
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plained, “ You are out of the heat in sum- 
mer, and out of the cold in winter. You 
lose no time when it rains. You are not hin- 
dered by frost or snow. You can work by 
night as well as by day, and the ‘core’ is 
only eight hours at longest.” 

But, in spite of these attractions, Will de- 
tested it. He loved the free, pure winds of 
heaven, the singing of the birds, and the 
breath of the flowers. He loved the sun- 
shine, the blue of the sky, and the glint of 
the distant sea. He loved the woods, and 
meadows, and hills ; the slow-moving river, 
the ripple and laughter of streams. He 
loved the golden furze on the breezy moors, 
and the yellow bracken in the autumn time. 
He loved all nature, and hated being shut 
up in semi-darkness in the stagnant atmo- 
sphere of an underground tunnel. 

So now, when their long disappointment 
had ended in a terrible tragedy, he felt that 
in this respect his way was clear. “I could 
not very well rebel while father lived,” he 
mused as the slow moments travelled on. 
“Tt was always a pain to see him grieved 
and disappointed ; but now, since he has got 
beyond all grief and care, I must act for my- 
self, and on this point I am resolved. I shall 
work underground no more.” 

He did not say anything to Ruth that day 
of his resolve. Later on they would have to 
discuss many problems, and face numberless 
contingencies. His business just now was to 
worry as little as possible, and get well 
again without delay. 

As the day wore to its close he began to 
wonder why neither Ted nor Mary Trevena 
had called. Had their father told them, he 
wondered, of the episode of the previous 
week, and was this the result? Did they so 
far champion his cause that they were pre- 
pared to sacrifice a life-long friendship? He 
tried his best not to entertain such a thought, 
but it forced itself upon him in spite of his 
efforts to drive it away. 

“Everybody else has called,” he mused, 
“people with whom we have had but the 
slightest acquaintance have been here, while 
Mary and Ted have not come near the 
house.” 

When Ruth came up after tea to sit with 
him he could no longer keep quiet on the 
subject. 

“Ts it not strange, Dot, that none of the 
Trevenas have called ?” he said. 

“Very strange, Will. I do not understand 
it at all.” 

“You and Mary have always been such 
great friends,” he went on. 


“Yes, that is just where the puzzle comes 
in. If dozens of other people had stayed 
away I should not have been surprised in the 
least.” 

“ Perhaps her father will not let her come,” 
Will suggested. 

“No! that is not a sufficient explanation,” 
Ruth answered. ‘Mary is not the girl to 
be turned easily from her purpose. While 
as for Ted, you know that easy-going giant 
does just what he likes.” 

“Then what do you think is the explana- 
tion, Dot ?” 

“T have no explanation,” she answered. 
“ Just at present it is a puzzle, but it will 
be cleared up some day.” 

“Do you think Dorothy knows? Ted 
will have been to chapel, no doubt ; he is her 
principal bass, you know.” 

“T never thought of that, Will. I will 
ask her when she gets back from service. 
She has promised to stay with me again to- 
night.” 

“Very likely Ted will come back with 
her,” Will answered. “ He follows her about 
like a shadow. I wonder if Dorothy cares 
for him ?” 

“T don’t know. I sometimes fancy she 
does, a little. You see, she can’t see his face, 
which is, perhaps, a mercy; and, in her 
blindness, we don’t know how she may have 
pictured him ; and then his voice is simple 
music ; so why not ?” 

“She might do a great deal worse,” Will 
said, with a smile. “I believe he would lay 
down his very life for her; and, as for his 
ugliness—well, that’s nothing to a woman 
who is blind.” 

“It’s a pity nature has been so unkind to 
him,” Ruth answered, after a pause. “ But 
there’s Mrs. Gumson knocking. I wonder 
what she wants ;” and she rose at once and 
opened the door. 

“If you please there’s a man down-stairs 
as wants to see your brother,” Mrs. Gumson 
explained. “I b’leeve it’s the Capting of 
the Mine, I do. He’s a very fine sort of a 
gent, with a golden chain a-danglin’ on his 
weskit.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Gumson. I will go 
down and see,” and Ruth ran quickly down- 
stairs. 

True enough it was Captain Tom, looking 
very grave and ill at ease. 

“This is a very sad business,” he said, 
grasping Ruth’s outstretched hand, “ but we 
will lighten the burden for you as much as 
possible. I have been over to Plymouth to- 
day to see the Chairman of our Directors, or 
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I should have called before. It’s taken me 
all day to get there and back—trains run so 
awkwardly on Sundays. Can I see your 
brother, or is he too much hurt to be scen ?” 

“Oh, no,” Ruth answered, the tears start- 
ing in her eyes. “He is getting on very 
well indeed, and I am sure he will be pleased 
to see you.” 

“Tt’s a mercy he got off with his life. You 
must try to think of that. It’s a heavy blow, 
Miss, but it might have been heavier.” 

“T’ve been saying that to myself all the 
day,” Ruth answered, “and yet I am afraid 
my grief overpowers my gratitude.” 

“Well, well, that is but natural, I sup- 
pose,” the big man said, kindly ; “but Time 
is a great healer.” 

“So they say,” Ruth answered, with a 
desperate effort to steady her voice. “ But 
just now I feel as though a grief like this 
can never be healed on earth.” 

“Yes, yes; I don’t wonder! Your father 
was aman inathousand. But you must be 
brave, and try to look the bright side of 
things. I’ve been to see our Chairman, and 
the Directors will do the best they can for 
you.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, and I am sure 
Will will be pleased,” and she led the way 
to her brother’s room, and left them toge- 
ther. 

Captain Tom’s first inquiries, very natu- 
rally, were respecting Will’s health, and then 
he came to business. 

“You've received no wages for many 
months now,” he said. 

“ Not a penny,” was the reply. 

“ And how before that ?” 

“We had gone steadily a little behind,” 
was the answer. 

“T feared as much. 
luck for the year?” 

“We've had plenty of bad luck,” Will 
answered, with a smile. 

“ Ay, just so; and how about your little 
farm? You've a pretty little place here ; a 
delightful little place, in fact. Do you 
manage to make much out of it ?” 

“Not very much. The rent is heavy, and 
this year we have had to sell our cow and 
calf to buy bread.” 

“Ah! that’s bad. And how about the 
rent? You'll excuse me asking all these 
questions, won’t you ?” 

“I’m very pleased you have asked them,” 
Will answered, huskily. “There’s nothing 
I wish to hide. The truth is, the rent is a 
good deal behind, and we are under notice 
to quit. Indeed, we had given our promise 
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that, failing to strike the lode we had hoped 
for by yesterday, we would leave at once.” 

**T guessed something of the sort from a 
conversation I had with your father. He 
did not enter into many particulars, how- 
ever, and I did not like to appear inquisi- 
tive.” 

“ He told you that Mr. Trevena was very 
pressing ?” 

“No! he did not mention his name. But 
everybody knows generosity is not Joel’s 
strong point; and when he told me that he 
thought he would not be able to keep on 
the little farm, I guessed pretty much how 
matters stood.” 

“You guessed rightly. 
exactly how we are placed.” 

“Just so ; the ground is cleared for action, 
as it were. Now I want to talk to you about 
the future.” 


Now you know 


CHAPTER XIV.—HOUSE AND HOME, 
** And, oh, the atmosphere of home; how bright 


It floats around us while we sit together, 
Under a bower of vine in summer weather, 
Or round the hearth-stone on a winter's night!” 
P. BexJamin. 

A WEEK later Will and his sister were as 
comfortably settled as circumstances would 
allow in the little cottage on Douglas Slip. 
Captain Tom showed them great kindness, 
and the “Company ” very generously paid 
all the expenses of the funeral. It cost them 
no small pang to leave the only home they 
had ever known, but the wrench was not so 
great as it would have been had their father 
been alive. 

The funeral was on the Tuesday after- 
noon. Will was well enough to be lifted 
into a chair by the window, and Ruth kept 
him company. She had no desire to go to 
the grave-yard. She had no money to pur- 
chase “ mourning”; she shrank from being 
stared at by the crowd. 

“T will stay with yon, Will,” she said. 
“We can see the people come and go, and, 
when they are gone, we will not think of 
the grave at all, we will think of Heaven.” 

“As you will, Dot,” he answered, with 
closed eyes. “I have no wish to be left 
alone.” 

So, when the people gathered for the 
funeral, they sat by the open window side 
by side. Half an hour before the time an- 
nounced, the miners began to assemble. 
They came in twos and threes and fours, 
and stood in groups in the garden paths, 
and discussed the weather and the prospects 
of harvest, and the sermons of the previous 
Sunday, and the big catch of pilchards at 
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Mevagissey, and the forthcoming flower-show 
at St. Austell, and many other topics of local 
interest. 

It was a still, dreamy afternoon, with 
scarcely a breath of wind stirring, the leaves 
of the trees hung limp and motionless ; the 
clouds stood still in the sky ; the birds had 
ceased to sing. Now and then a shrill 
“crow” from some distant farmstead would 
startle and accentuate the silence, but it was 
a very occasional sound. In the main, silence 
reigned undisturbed. 

As three o’clock drew near, the whispered 
conversation became audible, and rose into a 
low murmur, and still the people came and 
crowded the lane outside the garden, and 
flowed over into the orchard. 

Then there was a quick movement and a 
shuffle of feet as Mr. Penrose, and 

“No!” “It is, though.” “TI tell you it 
ain't.” “Surely?” “It can’t be.” “But 
I tell you it is.” ‘There, now, didn’t I tell 
you so?” 

It was quite true. Mr. Penrose and the 
Vicar walked up the garden path side by 
side. A few moments later the coffin was 
brought out and rested on two low stools, 
and then, in harmony with Cornish custom, 
Mr. Penrose announced a hymn, and every 
head was uncovered. 

Ruth bowed her head, and wept silently 
when the well-known words fell on her 
ears :-— 





“0, God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home! 


i Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away. 
They fly forgotten; as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 

So, to the slow measure of a funeral tune, 
the procession moved away, till the garden 
was empty and silent once more. 

Neither Ruth nor Will spoke for a long 
time after. It seemed to both that the old 
life ended with that hour, while the new life 
lay before them strange and uncertain. 

Ruth was the first to break the silence. 
“T shall not mind so much leaving now that 
he has gone,” she said, brokenly. 

“Nor I, Ruth.” 

“We should miss him at every turn if we 
stayed.” 

“Ay, Dot; it is better we should leave.” 

“Life can never be the same again, Will.” 

“ Not exactly. But time, they say, brings 
its own recompense.” 

“But we shall never forget him, Will.” 

“ Why should we? His memory is better 
than gold.” 
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“ Yes, that is true. In days to come we 
shall be able to think of him, perhaps, with- 
out tears, and without regrets.” 

“Perhaps we may yet be thankful he was 
taken.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Will. I can hardly 
think that. I think we shall only begin now 
to realise how good he was, and to under- 
stand how much we have lost. I cannot bear 
to think that I am an orphan.” 

“ We had better not attempt to hide any- 
thing, Dot. If we are to conquer we must 
face the pain, and look all the difficulties 
straight in the face.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, look- 
ing off beyond the orchard to the distant 
hills. “I don’t like looking at the difficul- 
ties, I like looking beyond them.” 

“But the future holds many contingen- 
cies,” he said, “ and I think it is wise to face 
them.” 

“We may imagine possibilities that do 
not exist,” she replied, “and mourn over 
troubles that never come.” 

“ Ah, Dot,” he said, with a pathetic smile, 
“vou are not likely to do that. And it is 
good for you perhaps that you are not of the 
foreboding sort.” 

She did not reply for afew moments. She 
rose to her feet and kissed him. 

“We both reach the same conclusion in 
the end,” she said at length ; “ but you fight 
your way through a wilderness of difficulties, 
while I fly straight.” 

On the following day Will was able to. 
get down-stairs, and on Thursday he took 
his first turn in the garden. He was sit- 
ting in the shadow of the pear-tree, with his 
eyes half-closed, thinking of Mary Trevena, 
and wondering why she and Ted had so 
persistently and cruelly neglected them, 
when a footstep on the gravel caused him 
to open his eyes with a start, and he found 
himself face to face with Joel. He blusked 
painfully, for he could not forget their last 
meeting, nor the manner in which that meet- 
ing terminated. Joel, however, betrayed no 
uneasiness. He had evidently primed him- 
self for the encounter with an extra glass or 
two, and was ready for anything that might 
turn up. 

Joel, until his good fortune, or bad for- 
tune, had been a teetotaller, for that reason 
perhaps, alcohol acted upon him so rapidly. 
It took but a small quantity of the ardent 
spirit to deaden his moral sense completely, 
and to call into play at the same time every 
base impulse of his nature. 

In his normal condition, Joel felt keenly 
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the death of John Saxon. They hed been 
boys together, and as men they had often 
worked as comrades. He had a feeling, too, 
that he might not be altogether irresponsible 
for his death. He had driven him hard and 
close, and compelled him to neglect the most 
ordinary precautions. 

But a couple of glasses of whisky-and- 
water cured him of this feeling, and awoke 
within him a desire to quarrel with man- 
kind generally. He was in this mood when 
he called on Will Saxon. 

“So you are able to get out again, young 
man?” was his greeting. 

“Yes; I have managed with the aid of a 
stick to get as far as this.” 

“With a stick, eh? I suppose you will 
play the old sodger as long as possible.” 

“T am not aware that it is any business 
of yours if I do,” Will answered, colouring 
painfully. 

“No business of mine, eh ? 
good deal of my business. 
you are here on sufferance ?” 

“Yes, I am quite aware of it.” 

‘Then I wonder you are not more civil.” 

“T presume you have come to see me on 
business ?” Will answered, pretending not 
to notice his remark. 

“Yes, I want to know when you are 
going to clear out.” 

“JT presume you know why Ruth and I 
have stayed beyond the specified time ?” 

“Yes, yes!” Joel answered uneasily. 
“Tm very sorry, of course, I’m very sorry ; 
your father was a better man than you'll 
ever be. Proud he was, no doubt, but he 
weren't idle.” 

“T am glad you still have grace enough 
to speak well of him,” Will answered, after 
a pause. 

“T never did say anything agin your 
father, except that he was a cut above his 
sloth. That I shall always stick to. He 
considered himself the equal of his betters.” 

“ His betters!” Will questioned. 

* Ay, his betters,” Joel said, growing very 
red. ‘ Don’t you know what I mean ¢” 

“I’m afraid I don’t see the point very 
clearly,” Will answered. 

“No, I’m ’fraid you don’t,” said Joel, 
scornfully ; “folks like you never do. You 
might be rolling in riches you put on such 
airs. Your father thought himself my equal, 
and I expect you 2 

“TI beg your pardon,” Will interrupted, 
“my father never thought himself your 
equal, he had too much self-respect. He 
would scorn to stoop to your level.” 
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“What!” demanded Joel, with flashing 
eyes. ‘ Do you mean——” 

“JT mean what I say,” was the quiet 
answer. ‘‘My father was an honourable 
man. And if there’s any truth in the Bible, 
he has gone to a place you are never likely 
to reach.” 

“By Heav ” Joel began. 

“Hush!” said Will, holding up his hand. 
“Heaven is not in your way. The other 
place is more suitable for you to swear by.” 

Joel ground his teeth in a rage. 

‘IT did not come here to be insulted,” he 
hissed at length, “and I won’t be. I tell 
you, young man, I won’t stand it. To be 
robbed of one’s rent is bad enough ; but——” 

“You need not distress yourself,” Will 
interposed ; “ Ruth and I will leave here on 
Saturday morning at latest. And if we 
don’t leave furniture and crops enough to 
pay the rent, I promise you it shall be paid 
as soon as I can earn the money.” 

“Good at promising as usual,” Joel 
sneered. 

“You heve found me good at performing 
sometimes,” Will answered, rising slowly to 
his feet. 

Joel stepped back a pace or two, and Will 
hobbled past him into the house and closed 
the door. 

Joel looked after him for a few moments, 
with knitted brows, then strode away, mut- 
tering curses as he went. 

On the following evening Captain Tom 
sent round a horse and cart from the mine 
to convey them and their few belongings to 
Douglas Slip. Several of the miners came 
in from Penleon to lend a helping hand, 
and some even accompanied them to their 
new home. 

Ruth was very brave and outwardly 
cheerful. She had braced herself for the 
sacrifice, and was resolved, if possible, not to 
betray any emotion. Dorothy came up to 
keep her company. And Mrs. Gumson, in a 
fit of generosity, had resolved to stay and 
see the last of her. 

It was growing dusk when they reached 
the little hollow in the hillside known as 
Douglas Slip. It was a lonely spot, shut in 
on every side but one by extensive planta- 
tions of oak. The open side commanded a 
view of the “Floors” and the stamping 
machinery, which it would be Will’s duty to 
“watch ” during the night. 

Ruth shuddered a little as she paused for 
a moment before the open door of the cot- 
tage. The place looked so solemn and de- 
serted, the long avenues between the trees 
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were dark and sombre; the voice of the 
evening wind sounded almost like a moan of 
pain, while the cry of an owl in the distance 
accentuated the eerie atmosphere of the 
place. But she struggled with the feeling 
as well as she could, and plunged bravely 
into the cottage. 

Naturally it wore a very deserted air. 
But the mine carpenter had been at work all 
the week, and had constructed a table, a 
“dresser,” and’ a rough, roomy settle. It 
was true they were by no means elegant 
examples of the joiner’s art ; but they would 
answer their purpose for awhile at least, 
and with a little paint, which Ruth herself 
would be able to apply, they might be made 
to look fairly respectable. 

Will was delighted with this further 
proof of Captain Tom’s kindness. 

“Why, Dot,” he exclaimed, “ we are fairly 
set up, we shall be able to live in luxury here.” 

“We'll make an attempt at comfort first,” 
Ruth replied cheerfully. ‘ Now let us get 
our own things arranged as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

It. did not take long to empty the cart, for 
they did not bring many things with them, 
just sufficient to serve till better days 
should dawn. Will, from a corner of the 
wooden settle, directed operations and made 
suggestions ; for he was still too weak to do 
much else. 

Now and then Ruth came and stood by 
his side and surveyed the little room. 

“Tt’s a house at any rate, Will,” she said, 
during one of those pauses. “I’m afraid it 
will take a good bit of grace to call it home,” 
and her lip began to tremble. 

“Oh, never mind, Dot,” he said, with a 
laugh, “ this is only the beginning, you know. 
Young folks setting up house can’t expect 
to have everything at the start.” 

“Tm not complaining, Will,” she said 
slowly; “I’m only too thankful to be 
allowed even this shelter.” 

Then Dorothy’s quick ears detected the 
sound of wheels coming down the long slant 
through the wood at the back of the house. 

“Hush!” she said, “somebody else is 
coming.” 

“T hear nothing but the rattle of the 
stamps,” Ruth replied. 

“ Nor I,” said Will. 

“But I do,” said Timothy Mock, who 
having done all he could do, was now look- 
ing at Ruth with admiring eyes. 

“Then go out and look,” said Sam Davey, 
who was sitting on the stairs, smoking. 

In a few minutes Tim was back again. 
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“ Why, it’s another load o’ furniture!” he 
exclaimed ; “it is, as sure 7s sure.” 

“Nonsense, Tim, you must be getting 
near-sighted,” Ruth said, with a laugh. 

“Then come and see tor yourself,” and he 
marched out of the house followed by Ruth 
and Sam Davey. 

The next moment a cart came quickly 
round the end of the house, piled high with 
odds and ends of furniture, and old Jerry 
Crews and Ben Blamey sitting triumphantly 
on the top. 

“T thought of it, my dear, as I was a- 
sittin’ up among my bells,” Jerry called to 
Ruth, and his face beamed while he spoke. 

“Thought of what, Jerry ?” Ruth asked, 
as the cart stopped in front of her. 

“Why, of this, my dear. I hope you 
won't think I've took too great a liberty, but 
seems to me I couldn’t help doing it,” and 
his face beamed again. 

“T don’t quite understand,’ said Ruth, 
smiling back into his homely face. 

“Let me get down first, my dear,” Jerry 
answered. ‘Here, Sam, lend us a helpin’ 
hand ; bless us, we beant as young as we 
used to be, and the rheumatics do stiffen 
one’s joints; but here we be, at last, on 
terror firmer once more. Now, Ruth, my 
dear, how be ’e ?” 

“Tm very well, thank you, Jerry. 
are you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said, smiling 
broadly. “Tve come, that is, Ben and me, 
to give ’e a house warmin’.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, I don’t know ’bout that,” he said. 
“Tt ‘curred to me when I was up among my 
bells. I’ve been making a new set of chimes 
lately, and las’ night I was trying ’em over, 
and, bless you, they’d say nothing but 
‘Ruth’ll want kettles, crocks, and pans— 
Crocks and pans Ruth’ll want, kettles, 
crocks, and pans.’ And, bless you, it didn’t 
matter how I turned them chimes about, 
they would keep a-saying the same thing. 
So I gived over at length and went home 
and axed Sukey if she know’d whether you 
wanted them things or not. , And then she 
told me how you was leaving and coming 
here, and how as Joel had a lien on the fur- 
niter and all that. So to-day I’ve been round 
to see what folks didn’t want, an’, bless you, 
most folks could spare somethin’ and not 
miss it. And this evening Ben and me 
started and collected it, an’ here we be.” 

Ruth’s eyes were very full by this time, 
and in her throat was a lump that pre- 
vented her speaking for several seconds. 
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“T hope you beant vexed, and think we’ve 
took too great a liberty,” said Jerry, troubled 
at her silence. 

“Vexed, oh, no!” she said, brokenly. 
“ Everybody is so good, Jerry, that my heart 
is too full for utterance.” 

“Lor’ bless you,” said Jeriy, gallantly ; 
“who could help bein’ good to a purty little 
thing like you? Now, my hearties, heave 
away!” he said, turning to Tim and Sam 
Davey; “let’s have the decks cleared afore 
it gets any darker.” 

t was long past midnight before Ruth and 
Dorothy thought of retiring to rest. Will 
was glad to get off much earlier; for that 
reason perhaps he was the first to get down 
the next morning. 

He smiled to himself as he lighted the fire 
and swept up the hearth. 

“T’ll make the place look as cheery and 
home-like as I can against Dot comes down,” 
he said; “and really in the daylight it 
doesn’t look at all bad,” and he proceeded 
to lay the table-cloth, and get out the cups 
and saucers, 

The next moment Ruth's bright smile 
greeted him, and Dorothy’s hesitating foot- 
steps sounded on the stairs. 


CHAPTER XV.—LOVE AND LIKING. 


‘**T go,’ said Love, ‘ to sail awhile 
Across this sunny main ’— 
And then so sweet his parting smile, 
That Hope, who never dreamed cf guile, 
Believed he’d come again.’ 
Moore. 

WILL’s duties commenced on the Monday 
evening. He had, therefore, three clear days 
in which to recuperate, after his arrival at 
Douglas Slip. He did not anticipate his 
work with any marked enthusiasm. The 
office of “night watchman” was by no 
means the post of honour in Wheal Douglas. 
“ Any booby can watch the stamps,” was a 
common enough remark, and, in truth, the 
a required neither training nor skill. 

evertheless, Will was very thankful that 
Captain Tom had offered him the post. His 
wages would commence without delay, and 
that, in his present circumstances, was a 
matter of first importance. Moreover, were 
he disposed to continue work as a miner, Dr. 
Grose had assured him he would not be fit 
to go underground for many weeks ; hence, 
everything considered, he felt he had a great 
cleal to be grateful for. At Douglas Slip he 
would be close to his work ; and though it 
would mean keeping awake at night and 
going to bed in the daytime, he imagined he 
would have plenty of spare time for reading 
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and experimenting, and that the wages he 
would earn would soon enable him to pay 
off all outstanding debts. 

On the Saturday afternoon Dorothy re- 
turned to Penleon; she had her choir to 
practise, as well as numerous home duties to 
attend to, and so could not possibly spend 
any more time at Douglas Slip. Ruth saw 
her safe over the hill into the main road, and 
parted from her with many kisses and not a 
few tears ; watched her for several minutes as 
she made her way with unerring instinct in 
the direction of Penleon, and then retraced 
her steps towards her own lonely dwelling. 

She found Will sitting on the doorstep in 
the slanting sunshine, his elbows on his 
knees, his chin in his hands, and his eyes 
intently fixed on the distant prospect, and 
yet in reality seeing nothing. 

During Ruth’s absence he had been living 
the past week over again, its pain and hope 
and loss. How long it seemed. How much 
had been crowded into its seven short days. 
How vividly every circumstance lived in his 
memory. He wondered if the day would 
ever come when he would be able to shut 
down the lid upon the past and hide it from 
his sight, or whether, like a sad and fretful 
ghost, it would keep him company all his 
days. He rose slowly to his feet when Ruth 
paused before him, and rubbed his eyes. 

“T’m glad you are back again, Dot,” he 
said; “the place seems very lonely and 
silent. Perhaps we shall get used to it in 
time.” 

“Oh, yes, I have no doubt we shall,” she 
said brightly ; “besides, when we get our 
hands full of work we shall have no time for 
brooding.” 

“Thoughts come whether we will or no,” 
he said, “ and the painful ones always seem 
to win in the race.” 

“Perhaps we don’t give the pleasant ones 
a fair chance,” she said smiling. 

“T wish you would suggest a few,” he 
answered, looking wistfully beyond Wheal 
Douglas floors, to where the valley took a 
sudden bend, and the sweep of lofty hills 
shut out the distant sea. 

She stood in silence for a few moments 
and watched the direction of his eyes. 

* All the valley lies in shadow now,” she 
said at length. 

“ Ay, Ruth, just like our lives.” 

“But the sun has not set,” she answered. 
“The shadow on the valley is, after all, but 
the shadow of a friendly hill.” 

“ Well ?” 

“So the shadow upon our lives is perhaps 
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His shadow as He bends over us in love and 
tenderness.” 

“ Perhaps !” 

“ Besides, out there beyond the hill is the 
sea, and if we could look at it now, we should 
find it shining in the yellow light like bur- 
nished gold.” 

“ Granted !” 

“Well, do you not remember the words 
of the dying Brahmin, which the Vicar once 
quoted :— 

. ‘My little rill flows to the sea, 
Source of,{my life, I come to thee ?? 

“And which Mr. Penrose thought was such 
awful heresy,” he answered with a smile. 
“No, no, Ruth; I am not content to wait 
for the sunshine until I get beyond this life. 
I want it here and now.” 

“ And we shall get it if we are worthy of 
it,” she replied with answering smile. “Oh, 
I think there are many pleasant things to 
think about. How good everybody has been, 
for instance. How wonderfully our trouble 
has awakened sympathy in the most unlikely 
quarters. How ready people have been to 
atone for any unkind things they may have 
said in the past by a double measure of 
kindness. How Christianly the so-called un- 
Christian people have behaved. How charity 
has come to the front in spite of sects and 
creeds. Oh, Will, there’s a lot of latent 
goodness in the world, that only wants the 
match applied, and it will leap up into a 
pillar of fire brighter than the Israelites ever 
saw.” 

For several seconds he looked at her with 
admiring eyes. ‘You are a brave little 
philosopher,” he said, ‘and I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for getting into the blues. 
Forgive me, Dot, and I will try not to de- 

ress you again.” 

“We shall both need cheering occasion- 
ally,” she answered, “and to tell you the 
truth, I am afraid my tongue sometimes out- 
runs my faith. But let us go indoors now, 
for it is getting chilly.” 

Fortunately, though the house was small, 
Ruth found plenty to do, and with admir- 
able tact she enlisted her brother’s services 
in sundry little matters that came within the 
compass of his attainments. 

It was the first time they had been quite 
alone since their father’s death, and knowing 
Will's tendency to brood, and being pain- 
fully conscious all the while of a lump in 
her own throat, she felt that the only safe 
course for her was to fill up the evening with 
work, and keep her brother busy at the 
same time. 
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In this she succeeded admirably. Bed- 
time came before either was aware. Ruth 
was beginning to lock up for the night, when 
a heavy footstep sounded in front of the 
house, followed a moment later by a loud 
rat-tat-tat on the door. 

“JT wonder who it can be?” Ruth said, 
starting back with a scared look upon her 
face. 

“Not the remotest idea,” he answered. 
“ Hadn’t you better open the door and see ?” 

“T wish you would open it,” she said. 
“Tt is getting so late.” 

“It’s late for this out of the way place, 
certainly,” he said, hobbling to the door and 
opening it. The next moment a deep musical 
voice broke on the silence. 

“Why, Will, how are you ? I see I’ve got 
to the right place at last, but I’ve beena 
precious while getting here, I can assure 
you.” And into the small room stumbled 
the big form of Ted Trevena with a bag of 
flour on his shoulder. Dropping it heavily 
on the floor, he turned to Ruth, who stood 
with candle in hand bewildered and smiling. 
“ It’s all very strange to come back to, Ruth,” 
he said. “It is indeed, it’s terrible strange, 
and I’m terrible sorry. You should never 
have left Delph Cottage if I could have had 
my way. But I knew nothing ‘bout it till 
this blessed evening.” 

“Knew nothing about it?” 
tioned in surprise. 

“Nothing!” said Ted. “As true as I’m 
a Christian, though I’m ’fraid I don’t shine 
much in that line.” 

“But how?” said Ruth, “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Well, me and Mary went away to Ply- 
mouth last Saturday for a week’s holiday, 
and only got back again this evening.” 

“But did no one write and tell you what 
had happened ?” Will questioned. 

“Father says he wrote,” Ted answered, 
“but if he did, we never got his letter. It’s 
as true as gospel, Will. Mary an’ me knew 
nothing ’bout it till this evening.” 

“We have often wondered you never 
called,” Ruth interposed. 

“JT know'd that very well,” Ted answered 
quickly, “ that’s the reason I’m here to-night. 
You must have thought the Trevenas a 
pretty set of brutes.” 

“We thought we had offended you in 
some way,” Ruth answered. 

“Father's one person, I’m another,” he 
answered, wiping his hot forehead and look- 
ing uncomfortable. “I can’t help what he 
thinks and does. I’m very sorry. You've 
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had one trouble on top of another, and some 
of your troubles have ccme from our house 
as it were “ 

“And some of our r’easures too,” Ruth 
interposed quickly. “Let us say no more 
about it. You and Mary have always been 
friends x 

* And always will be,” he ejaculated. 

“Everybody has been kind to us,” Ruth 
went on, “and though it is a great trial 
to leave the old home, it’s perhaps best as 
it is. It could never be the same again, you 
know ; and besides, Will will be close to his 
work here, and we shall have very few ex- 
penses.” 

Ted smiled broadly. ‘ You always were 
good at looking the best side of things,” he 
answered, 

“It’s pleasanter than looking at the dark 
side,” she replied. 

“Ay, that’s true enough, but we can’t 
always manage it for all that, can we, Will ?” 
and a cheerful grin spread itself all over his 
misshapen face. 

“T can’t, as Ruth knows to her cost,” 
Will answered with a smile. 

“We none of us can always manage it,” 
Ruth answered. “ But if we try our best 
that is all that will be expected of us.” 

“ Anyhow I'll have to manage to get 
home again,” Ted said jocularly. ‘“ Mary ‘Il 
not go to bed till I return, for she’s terrible 
anxious to know how you're getting on. 
She’d have come over with me, but father 
wouldn't let her.” 

“JT wonder he let you come,” Will said 
with a smile. 

“ Well, you see,” Ted answered slowly, 
“T’ve got a bit too big for him to hinder. 
He tries it on sometimes, but the charm don’t 
work somehow. He says I’m as stupid as a 
mule, and a thousand times uglier. But 
with Mary it’s different. She has to toe the 
line as it were.” 

“Yes, I see,” Will answered with a frown. 
““So I presume we need never expect to see 
her here.” 

“Well, I don’t know ’bout that. She'll 
come and see Ruth if it’s at all possible, you 
may be quite sure.” 

“Tell her I shall be on the look-out for 
her,” Ruth said quickly, while Will’s eyes 
looked approval. He was not of the class 
who wear their heart on their sleeve. He 
gave no hint to any one of his love for 
Mary Trevena. He worshipped her in silence 
and afar off, so that not even Ruth guessed 
the truth. She knew that he liked Mary as 
a friend ; she had a suspicion that of all his 
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friends he liked her the best. But liking is 
not love. Liking is not impatient and pas- 
sionate and restless. Liking does not affect 
the appetite, and weigh upon the spirits, and 
express itself in sighs and absent looks. 
Liking is even in its flow, calm and sedate in 
its expression, untroubled by time and dis- 
tance, and untouched by jealousy. 

But Love! Have not its symptoms been 
described so often that the veriest dunce need 
not make a mistake? Has not Shakespeare 
said that :— 

“To love 
It is to be all made of sighs and tears; 
It is to be all made of faith and service; 
It is to be all made of fantasy. 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes; 
All adoration, duty, and observance ; 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience; 
All purity, all trial.” 

But Will had manifested few, if any, of 
these symptoms. Hence the natural inference 
was that, while he liked Mary Trevena, he 
did not love her. Ruth was rather pleased 
than otherwise that this was so. She wanted 
all his love herself, and all his attention. 
Not that she was selfish, nor in the smallest 
degree jealous ; but since he was her all, it 
was only natural that she should wish to 
keep him. 

Ted made several attempts to leave, but 
some fresh turn in the conversation delayed 
him again and again. Finally, Ruth decided 
that it would be ungracious and inhospitable 
to send him away without supper, particu- 
larly as he had been so good as to bring her 
a bag of flour; and, when the frugal repast 
was ended, Ted declared that he could not 
face the hill and the cool night air without 
the comfort of a bit of “ bacca.” And so it 
happened that it was nearly midnight before 
he took his departure. 

Ruth went to the door with him, and saw 
his burly figure vanish in the darkness, stood 
for afew moments longer on the doorstep 
looking at a solitary star that peeped with 
kindly eye through a rift in the clouds, then 
turned and closed the door, and bolted it. 

“God bless everybody,” she said, going 
up to her brother and laying her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“Even Joel Trevena ?” he questioned. 

“Yes, even Joel. Perhaps he needs a 
blessing most of all.” 

“Perhaps so ; perhaps so ;” and then they 
kissed each other good night, and silence fell 
upon the lonely cottage ; but the kindly star 
above kept watch. 

After that the days seemed to chase each 
other with rapid feet. Will soon got back 
his strength again, and with returning 
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strength his spirits revived. He found 
plenty to do to fill up his spare time, more 
indeed than one pair of hands could well 
accomplish. At the back of the cottage was 
a long strip of garden that had become com- 
pletely overrun with weeds, for the house 
had been tenantless for at least two years ; 
while in the front there was room enough 
for a dozen beds of flowers. 

To enclose the patch in front with a low 
stone wall and a rail on the top, was the 
first work he attempted, and it took him 
several weeks. Ruth lent him a helping 
hand occasionally, and laughed over the 
decidedly amateurish character of the per- 
formance. When the fence was completed, 
a gate had to be made and hung, and that 
took another week at least. Then the 
ground had to be dug up, and laid out in 
beds, though they knew, of course, they 
would have to wait until another summer 
for any great show of flowers. Later on, 
Will turned his attention to the back-garden, 
and discussed with his sister the chances of 
next year's crops. 

Ruth smiled to herself sometimes when 
she saw how eager and intent he was about 
his work. “He might be going to live here 
for ever,” she would say, but she never tried 
to check him in anything he might under- 
take. To her, Douglas Slip was only a 
temporary place of shelter. She never 
thought of it as a permanent home; and 
though, as the days passed on, she got used 
to the loneliness and silence, and enjoyed in 
a quiet way the peaceful solitude, her heart 
was still back in Penleon, and she sighed 
now and then for the pleasant homestead 
she had left behind. 

If Will cherished the same feeling, he kept 
silent on the subject. He was doing his best 
day by day to shut down the lid upon the 
past. “It is over and gone,” he would say 
to himself, “and we only keep the pain alive 
by talking about it.” 

What the future had in store for him he 
did not pause to inquire. He felt that he 
had no alternative but just to go on as he 
was going. In some respects the present 
life was better than the past. He had no 
longer to toil in the darkness underground, 
while he could relieve the tedium of his 
night-watches by making experiments in 
chemistry. 

He did not suppose for a moment that 
any good would ever come of his experi- 
ments, his only object was to pleasantly 
while away the time. To say that he was 
content would be to say what was not true. 
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He was simply reconciled, in a stolid kind of 
way, to what seemed inevitable. 

The past was over and gone; the future 
held out no promise or hope. The wise 
thing, therefore, was to make the best of the 
present, and that he honestly tried to do. 
He acted as though he might have to spend 
the remainder of his life in Douglas Slip. 
The prospect was not a pleasant one by any 
means. He did not contemplate it any oftener 
than he could help. But since he could read 
no prophecy of anything else, he was bound 
to face it now and then. 

But all the while other forces were at 
work, and events were shaping themselves 
after a pattern he could not see or under- 
stand. ‘The time would come, and was not 
far distant, when he would have to face new 
possibilities and make a widely different 
choice. 


CHAPTER XVI.—SUNSHINE AND RAIN. 


“Oh, green is the colour of faith and truth, 
And rose the colour of love and youth, 
And brown of the fruitful clay ; 
Sweet earth is faithful, and fruitful, and young, 
And her bridal day shall come ere long, 
And you shall know what the rocks and streams 
And the whispering woodlands say.” 
7 KINGSLEY. 
WHILE the summer lasted Will made no 
complaint. It was no great hardship to go 
out every hour of the night and see that the 
great iron teeth of the stamps had plenty of 
ore to grind ; no great hardship to go to bed 
when most other people were getting up and 
sleep on till noon. Fortunately for him, 
turning night into day affected neither his 
appetite nor his health, and, having the 
entire afternoon at his disposal, he was able 
to take plenty of exercise in his garden and 
some delightful rambles through the woods. 
He had dreaded at first the monotony of 
such a life, but he discovered after a while 
that it was not without its charm. During 
the hot sultry days of August the long 
avenues between the trees were deliciously 
cool, and the quiet of the plantations suited 
his mood. Sometimes Ruth went with him 
in his rambles, sometimes he went alone ; 
but nearly every day he discovered some 
fresh nook where nature crowded her 
charms and wove her choicest patterns. 
“How modest nature is,” he said one day 
to his sister as they sat on the edge of a 
flower-strewn dell. 
“Modest?” she questioned, 
thoughts had been otherwhere. 
“Ay! she never cares to flaunt her 
charms before the crowd. Look at this little 
dell ; and no one comes this way from year’s 
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end to year’s end. And yet what a wealth 
of beauty, and form, and colour she has 
lavished here ! ” 

“Nature is beautiful everywhere,” Ruth 
answered at length. “But men do not 
always appreciate it, and often ruthlessly 
destroy it.” 

“ And so you think, perhaps, that if this 
dell were in the way of the crowd, the beauty 
would soon disappear ?” 

“T think it is likely,” she answered. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said, slowly ; 
“and yet it seems almost a waste that nature 
should have painted a picture like this, so 
rich in colour, so delicate in tone, so perfect 
in detail, so harmonious in all its parts, and 
no eyes but ours ever look at it.” 

“ Ah, Will,” she said, with a laugh, “ it is 
not every pair of eyes that could discover 
what you can see so clearly.’ 

“ And so you accept the old saying that 
beauty is only in the eye of the beholder ?” 
he questioned, rising to his feet, and reach- 
ing out his hand to her. 

“In the main I do,” she said, grasping 
his hand and springing up. “But we had 
better be turning our faces homeward, or—” 

“Or what ?” he questioned. 

“Or the very prosaic thing in the shape 
of a potato-cake, that I have put under the 
‘baker ’ for your tea, will be spoiled.” 

“‘T am at your service,” he said, laughing. 
“Ferns and foxgloves, and bramble-blossoms 
are all right in their place, but when a man 
is hungry they are not to be compared with 
a potato-cake ;” and he marched away at a 
swinging pace. 

‘Oh, it is altogether too hot for such vio- 
lent exercise,” she called after him. 

“Cannot help it,” he answered back, 
laughing. ‘ You should have said nothing 
about the cake.” 

“But think of all the beauty you are 
missing.” 

“T’ll come some other time, when the 
pangs of hunger are not upon me,” and he 
still further quickened his pace. 

When Ruth got home, she found the table 
spread out of doors in the shadow of a wide- 
spreading oak, and Will, with his coat off, 
diligently coaxing the fire under the kettle. 

‘Well, you are a generous brother,” she 
said, pretending to look hurt. 

“Oh, nothing of the sort,” he said, inno- 
cently. 

“To leave me all alone in that way,” she 
went on. 

“To give me no help in setting the table,” 
he replied. 
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“T really didn’t expect it of you, Will.” 

“I knew you would be hungry, my dear, 
and I haven’t touched the cake.” 

* How kind of you!” 

“T was afraid I might burn my fingers if 
I meddled.” 

** Which, no doubt, you would have done. 
But who comes here }” 

“Where ?” 

“ Down the hill yonder. 
the flutter of a print dress ?” 
“It’s Dorothy, I expect.” 

“No; Dorothy don’t come flying down at 
a pace like that.” 

“Why, as I’m living, it’s Mary Trevena,” 
he said. 

“Surely not! 
a surprise ! 

“ Why ?” 

“Because the cake will have to be cut 
into three instead of two.” And her laugh 
rang out on the still air and greeted Mary 
Trevena as she drew near the cottage like 
the strain of a half-forgotten song. 

The next moment the lips of the two girls 
met in a warm kiss of genuine affection, and 
Ruth led her friend into the house. 

“T have been longing to come for weeks,” 
Mary began. 

“ Yes, we know,” Ruth interrupted ; 
“Ted told us all about it. So don’t apolo- 
gise. We are only too glad to see you. Are 
we not, Will?” 

“ We are indeed,” Will answered, coming 
down the stairs, having donned his best coat 
and brushed his ruffled hair. 

Mary lifted her kindly eyes to his, and 
blushed slightly as he came towards her with 
extended hand. She had not seen him for 
many weeks, and had often wondered during 
the interval if sorrow and suffering had 
changed him in any way. They had been 
children together, and Will had always been 
her beau ideal. He was never rude and 
boisterous like other boys, never coarse in 
manner or speech. To her he had been espe- 
cially chivalrous and kind, and in his youth- 
ful frankness and enthusiasm he sometimes 
told her that he loved her best of all the girls 
in the world. But that, of course, was many 
years ago. He had grown more reserved as 
he had grown older, and if he loved her as in 
his boyhood’s days, he made no sign of it. 
For herself she could never forget the past, or 
put the old affection wholly aside. The fact 
that Will was no longer her lover did not 
give her pain. She imagined that she could 
see him marry some one else, and smile at 
his wedding. And yet all the while she 
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knew that her love for him was not dead. 
Down in her heart the fire smouldered. If 
he never came near to fan it into a flame it 
would probably die out in time. But one 
touch of his lips would quicken it into life in 
a moment, and if once aroused it might 
never slumber again. 

Of late their ways had lain more and more 
apart. When they went to Bethel they 
met every Sunday, and sometimes had a 
quiet walk together aleng the river’s side. 
But since her father had insisted that she 
should go to church, as being more consis- 
tent with her station in life, these pleasant 
meetings had come to an end, and then, to 
make the matter worse, differences had arisen 
of late of a very painful character, so that 
Will could never come to Higson’s mill 
even on business matters, whilst she could 
visit Ruth only by stealth. 

To-day her father had gone to some dis- 
tant market, and would not be back till late 
at night, and as he had not extracted from 
her the customary promise when he was 
going from home that she would not visit 
the Saxons, she felt at liberty to follow her 
own wishes in the matter, and say nothing 
to him about it. 

That her brother Ted encouraged her in 
this determination may be taken for granted. 

“You go, Sis,” he said in his own slow 
way, “an’ I'll come and fetch you later on, 
and if the governor finds out, let him. I'll 
back you up. So don’t you fear nothing.” 

“I never fear nothing,” she said with a 
laugh. 

“Ts my grammar a bit out again?” he 
said, looking puzzled. “ However, it don’t 
matter ; I never could learn that stuff. You 
know what I mean, Sis ?” 

“Yes, I know what you mean, Ted.” 

“ And tell Will I'll come as early as I can.” 

* All right,” and with a wave of the hand 
she walked away. Outwardly she was calm 
enough when she reached Douglas Slip. But 
if Will could have seen how her heart flut- 
tered when he grasped her hand, he would 
have got just the measure of encouragement 
he sorely needed. 

The al fresco tea proved a great success. 
Will constituted himself general waiter, and 
was most diligent in his attendance upon 
the ladies. Ruth was in her gayest humour; 
Mary was quietly happy. To sit face to face 
with Will Saxon, to listen to his voice and 
watch the play of his features was a pleasure 
that had long been denied her. How old 
memories crowded back, and childhood’s 
golden days lived again! She did not talk 


much ; she was rot a great talker at best. 
She liked to listen, and to-~lay every sound 
was music. Even the rattle of the “stamps” 
that now and then came up against the wind 
fell gratefully upon her ear. But the sweetest 
sound of all was the voice of Will. How 
easily he conversed! How well he expressed 
himself ! How strangely suggestive of truths 
behind and beyond, his sentences were! She 
was not clever herself ; she was not bookish 
and studious like Ruth. The subtilties of 
dogma and doctrine had always been beyond 
her; and yet she sometimes vaguely felt 
what she could not see. And when Will 
Saxon threw off all reserve and talked with- 
out restraint, she always felt that he knew 
more and saw farther than his words ex- 
pressed. He was not like the other young 
men of Penleon and neighbourhood ; their 
talk was like the gabble of turkeys in com- 
parison with his. He always touched the root 
of things and laid bare their underlying 
principles. 

For years her father had been trying to 
persuade her that the Saxons were beneath 
them, that it was her duty to treat them with 
condescension, that they were cursed with 
two evils, poverty and pride, and that people 
of social position ought not to tolerate them. 
The mockery of such a contention smote her 
painfully to-day. 

“Tn comparison with Ruth and Will,” she 
said to herself, “we are only clowns. What 
do we know? What have we read? What 
subject have we mastered? They think for 
themselves. They breathe another air.” 

She did not permit such thoughts, how- 
ever, to possess her long. A day like this 
might not soon come again, and she was 
determined to make the best of it. 

Will was possessed by a very similar feel- 
ing. He knew that Mary could not come 
to Douglas Slip, except under protest or by 
stealth. While he, for her sake, might not 
dare to show himself in the neighbourhood 
of Higson’s Mill. Hence a meeting like the 
present might not occur again for many 
months ; and so, to make the best of it, to 
keep it unspoiled by vain regrets and pain- 
ful anticipations, seemed a very clear duty 
as well as a rare privilege, and he was wise 
enough to turn his privilege to good account. 

In his eyes she had never looked prettier 
than to-day; while her quiet grace and 
gentleness added greatly to the charm of her 
presence. She was not gay and sparkling 
like Ruth ; she could not hold her own in 
argument like his blue-eyed sister, neither 
had she the strength of will nor tenacity of 
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purpose. But she was gentle and trusting 
and patient, with a wealth of affection that 
had not been measured yet, and a power of 
endurance that no one ever dreamed of—at 
least so he honestly believed. 

How quickly the moments of that after- 
noon sped away! How soon it came to an 
end! Almost before they were aware the 
shadow of the western hill fell upon them, 
and the evening breeze sprang up cool and 
strong. 

“We shall have no more days like this,” 
Will said as he led the way into the house. 

“In what respect ?” Mary questioned. 

“T mean that the summer is ended,” he 
replied. “I feared this warm dreamy day 
boded change; fortunately nearly all the 
corn has been gathered in. But after this 
long spell of dry weather, when the break 
comes it will last, and before to-morrow 
morning we shall have rain, or I am no 
prophet.” 

“Then we will hope you are no prophet,” 
Mary said with a laugh; “for the weather 
of late has been delicious.” 

“It’s just the weather that has made our 
life here so pleasant,” he replied. “I hardly 
dare trust myself to think about the winter ; 
I hope it will not be so bad in reality as it 
looks in prospect.” 

“ You should not worry,” Mary answered, 
looking at him earnestly. ‘ Winter, in some 
respects, is pleasanter than the summer.” 

“Tt cannot be in a place like this,” he 
said quickly; “but here comes Ted, and 
with a cloak on his arm.” 

“That’s mine,” Mary answered, running 
out to meet him. “ Why, Ted, what have 
you brought my cloak for ?” she questioned 
of her brother. 

“To keep rain off,” he answered slowly. 

“Why, there’s no sign of rain yet,” she 
replied. 

“Ain’t there, though? Glass has been 
running down like mad all the afternoon.” 

“Do you wish me to return at once, 
then ?” 

“Not I. Let’s make the evening of it. 
What say you, Will? If we get wet going 
home, what does it matter? I like to be 
out in the rain, particularly when I can’t get 
no wetter.” 

“ That being so,” Will answered, laughing, 
“it would be folly to talk of returning just 
yet.” 

“So say I,” Ted replied with a grin, and 
there the matter ended. 

During the next two or three hours a 
dozen subjects were discussed, ranging from 
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Jerry Crews’ new chime to Mr. Penrose’s 
latest sermon, and from Mrs. Gumson’s 
prodigal to Timothy Mock’s fight with Dr. 
Grose’s coachman. 

It was getting late when Ted and Mary 
took their departure. The wind was already 
blowing half a gale, and great splashes of 
rain were driven every now and then against 
the windows. 

“T told you so,” Ted said triumphantly 
as he marched away, his sister clinging 
tightly to his arm. They did not hear Ruth’s 
last good night, for the wind was soughing in 
the trees like the voice of an incoming tide. 

* Now, Dot, get off to bed as quickly as 
possible,” Will said, “and get to sleep, if 
you can, before the wind howls any louder.” 

“T wish you had not to go out on a night 
like this,” she said, putting her arms round 
his neck and kissing him. 

**T shall have to go out on many a worse 
night than this before the year is ended,” 
he said with a laugh, “or I may think my- 
self very lucky.” 

For a moment she looked at him in silence, 
then took her candle and went slowly up- 
stairs. By midnight the rain was coming 
down in torrents, and the wind howling pite- 
ously among thetrees. To make matters worse, 
the heavy rain loosened the ore in the “pass,” 
and brought it down with a rush, threaten- 
ing to choke the stamps entirely. This 
necessitated Will’s constant attendance, with 
the result that he was soon as wet and miscr- 
able as he could be. Nor did the hours as 
they sped on bring him any relief. Wet, 
hungry, and cold, he had to stick to his post. 

That night was the beginning of a discon- 
tent that was destined to grow until it had 
altered the whole course of his life. Bat- 
tered by the wind and drenched with rain, 
he was not likely to take the most optimistic 
view of life. 

Again and again, as the rain splashed in 
his face and almost blinded him, he asked 
himself what life had to offer for such as he. 
He had spent the afternoon with Mary Tre- 
vena, and as he had looked into her dark 
liquid eyes and listened to the low music of 
her voice, all his youthful passion and love 
had come surging back, intensified a hundred- 
fold, 

And yet what folly it was for him in his 
present circumstances to dream of winning 
her love! He was but a common watchman. 
He was doing a work that any noodle could 
do. If he had any talents they were simply 
rusting. He could just maintain himself 
and sister ; but that was all. If accident or 
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sickness should overtake him, he would be 
simply stranded. 

What then? Was the world no wider 
than Wheal Douglas floors? Must he settle 
down to chill penury and be content? Must 
he crush his longing and ambition until they 
were utterly dead? and must his love for 
Mary Trevena share the same fate ? 


Then the rain splashed in his face again, 
and the wind hissed in his ears, “Fate, fate!” 
“No, no!” he said, clenching his fists; 
“there is no fate. The world is wide, and 
God is just. I may not win to-day or to- 
morrow, but sometime I shall; and if not 
here, then somewhere else, perhaps beyond 
the seas.” 


= — OO” 





Dr. John Smith's Grave at Kagei, Victoria Nyanza. 


HEROISM IN THE MISSION-FIELD. 


By rue Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morntxa Preacuer at tue Founpiinc Hosprrat. 


THE GRAVES BY THE VICTORIA NYANZA. 


O mission of modern times has won more 
attention from the outside public than 
the bold attempt of the Church Missionary 
Society to rear a native Church by the shores 
of the Victoria Nyanza. Through circum- 
stances over which the missionaries them- 
selves had no control, their labours acquired 
a national interest. It is not good for 
missions when they impinge upon the field 
of politics. But if that cannot be avoided, it 
is all the more important that we should 
have clearly in mind the work of those who, 
never dreaming of imperial interests casting 
long shadows across their path, or of poli- 
ticians debating the conditions of its con- 
tinuance, have lived and died in simple 
obedience to their Master’s command. 

In the attempt on Uganda they have died 
in divers ways—under the sudden assault of 
natives before the whites were familiar ob- 
jects; by premeditated murder; by fever, 


even before they had reached their goal, 
and before the sound of home farewells had 
quite died out of their ears; by fever, after 
enduring many sorrows, and passing un- 
seathed through many perils. The death-roll 
of the Uganda mission, counting those who 
died on their way up from the coast, and one 
whose enfeebled frame the heat of the Red 
Sea exhausted, contains eighteen European 
names. And it is but a young mission. 


The native Church in Uganda is one pro- 
duct of what, for the time, seemed a blow at 
missionary enterprise. When, in 1843, John 
Ludwig Krapf, expelled from Abyssinia, was 
also expelled from Shoa, a man of less faith 
and pertinacity might have argued that Africa 
was closed against him. Not so with him. 
Repelled there, he only sought for another 
opening into the same continent. He sailed 
from Aden in an Arab dhow, and, in January, 
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1844, landed at Mombasa. It was he who 
first heard of the great inland sea. It was 
from his companions, Rebmann and Erhardt, 
that the sketch-mip of the great lake, which 
set all the geographical quidnunes of Europe 
a-talking, came. It was from this that 
resulted the expedition of Burton and Speke, 
of Speke and Grant, the later explora- 
tions of Livingstone, and the journeys which 
brought Mr. Stanley to Uganda. It was 
from Mr. Stanley’s interview with Mtesa 
that sprang Mtesa’s appeal, through Mr. 
Stanley, for missionary teachers, in answer 
to which the Church Missionary Society 
Nyanza mission was organized. Thus the 
expulsion from Abyssinia and Shoa, so far 
from throwing back the progress of the 
Gospel, resulted in the standard of the cross 
being raised in the very centre of Equatorial 
Africa. 

Faith and patience have been the distin- 
guishing mark of those who have lived and 
died in the work of that mission. Faith 
and patience were seen in Krapf. Scarcely 
had he reached the east coast when his wife 
and little one died. When he writes the 
news to the Society it is to tell them that 
by this they are “summoned to the conver- 
sion of Africa from its eastern shore.” At 
Kisulntini, in the Rabai country, he buries a 








Mwanga, King of Uganda. 


young helper. He sees in it a sign that 
“the resurrection of East Africa must be 
effected by our destruction.” 

It was this spirit of faith and of patience 
which, in the face of disaster others might 
well have deemed overwhelming, has still 
kept the remnant of the mission at work, and 
found new recruits ready to start at almost 
a day’s notice. 

It was on November 15, 1875, that readers 
of the Daily Telegraph found in its pages a 
letter from Mr. Stanley, conveying Mtesa’s 
invitation for missionaries. By June 26, 
1876, the members of the first expedition 
prepared by the Church Missionary Society 
in answer to that call, were at Zanzibar. 

They were aremarkable band. The leader 
was Lieutenant Shergold Smith. His father 
was, as a midshipman, on board the man-of- 
war by which Crowther, afterwards Bishop 
of the Niger Territory, was saved from the 
slave-ship in 1822. He himself had served 
with distinction in the Ashanti war, but 
had retired from the army in order to enter 
the ministry. He was the first volunteer. 
Alexander Mackay, the young Scotch engi- 
neer, a man of Livingstone’s mould, was the 
second. Dr. John Smith, a friend from 
Edinburgh, joined at his request. A Man- 
chester curate, the Rey. C. T. Wilson, offered ; 
so did Mr. T. O'Neill, an architect; Mr. 
James Robertson, a builder, from Newcastle ; 
Mr. G. J. Clark, an engineer; and Mr. 
W. M. Robertson, an artisan. The Society’s 
doctors rejected Mr. James Robertson, where- 
fore he went out with the party at his own 
charges. When the Committee bade them 
farewell, Mackay, the youngest of them all, 
offered a word of warning, the gist of which 
may be given in one of its sentences: “I 
want to remind the Committee that within 
six months they will probably hear that one 
of us is dead.” 

That was in April, 1876. The forecast 
was justified. On August 5, the man whom 
no doctors could keep from the field, Mr. 
James Robertson, died at Zanzibar. But 
although the two artisans broke down, and 
were sent home, and although Mackay was 
for a time invalided, the remnant struggled 
on. In January, 1877, Wilson and O'Neill 
reached the south end of the Victoria Nyanza, 
the borders, as it were, of the land they 
sought. And there Dr. John Smith died in 
May. In December of that year, Shergold 
Smith and O’Neill were murdered by a native 
chief, to whose vengeance they refused to 
surrender an Arab trader who sought their 
protection. Thus, of the original band, 
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Bishop Hannington. 
(From a photograph by Fradelle & Young, 246, Regent Street, London. 


Shergold Smith, O'Neill, Dr. John Smith, 
and James Robertson were dead ; W. Robert- 
son and G, J. Clark -had been invalided 
home ; Wilson and Mackay alone remained. 
The former was with Mtesa, in Uganda, the 
latter toiling up from the coast. The first 
steps had been costly; it needed men of 
faith and patience to go on. 

But recruits were coming. And of them 
also death at once took toll. Two artisans 
for Uganda had landed at Zanzibar in June, 
1877, but one almost immediately broke 
down, and was sent home: the other died 
on the journey to the Lake. It was not 
until July, 1878, that Mackay reached the 
south end of the Victoria Nyanza. Wilson 
crossed from Mtesa’s to meet him, and the 
two were wrecked on their way back. 

But other recruits were coming. Five, 
helped by General Gordon, were travelling 
up the Nile; the others were journeying by 
Zanzibar. Of this latter party, one, Mr. 
Penrose, was murdered by robbers ; and one 
from each party had been invalided home. 
Early in 1879 there were, for a time, seven 
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Church Missionary Society missionaries in 
Uganda, but two came home with Mtesa’s 
envoys to the Queen, and two were sent to a 
station south of the Lake (Uyui). 

For a little while Mtesa was friendly, and 
teaching possible. Then came more mis- 
fortunes. Mr. Litchfield’s health compelled 
his departure, and Mackay saw him part of 
the way home. Mr. Pearson, left alone in 
Uganda, was nearly starved to death. He 
might have died, in the midst of plenty, 
but for gifts from some of the natives. 
Hardest of all, teaching was forbidden, and 
a lad, who persisted that the religion of 
Jesus was the only true religion, was put 
into the stocks, and afterwards deported 
from the capital. The solitary young worker, 
his life at the mercy of a fickle savage, for- 
bidden to tell his message, getting protec- 
tion by putting up a flagstaff for the king, 
fed by the gifts of people he had doctored, 
and uncheered by ease of communication 
from home, seems to answer in no respect to 
the pictures of the missionary as drawn by 
secular artists. But amidst it all his request 
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for himself is, “Lord, clear the way... 
enable us to light Thy candle in Uganda 
which shall never be put out.” 

Then, for a while, there were better times. 
Teaching was allowed, hearers flocked in, 
converts were baptized, and Mackay (who 
had arrived) was, with a toy printing-press, 
trying to satisfy the demand for literature. 
By the end of 1884 there had been eighty- 
eight baptisms; and the mission staff was 
again strengthened, for another party of six 
had left England in May, 1882. Of those 
six, Hannington was murdered three years 
later ; Blackburn lies in God’s Acre at 
Usambiro, with Parker, Mackay, and others; 
Messrs. Ashe and Gordon are still members 
of the mission. 

In 1884 Mtesa died. His successor, 
Mwanga, a lad of eighteen, was readily per- 
suaded to oppose the white men and their 
teaching. The next crisis in the history of 
the mission is soon, therefore, reached. In 
January, 1885, Mackay and Ashe, travelling 
with two native boys, were stopped by a 
Mohammedan chief, and marched back, under 
guard, to the capital. Inquiry as to the 
fate of the boys only brought down further 
violence. Presents failed to appease the 


authorities, and soon the two missionaries 
found their worst fears confirmed ; for the 
two lads and another young Christian had 
“QOur hearts are 

“ All our Chris- 


been burnt to death. 
breaking,” wrote Mackay. 
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tians dispersed ”—they had bidden them to 
seek safety in flight—“ we are lonely and de- 
serted, sad and sick.” But in a day or two 
he is full of hope once more, resolved that if 
the missionaries are driven out, they shall 
leave Christian literature behind them. In 
the same spirit, when Mwanga protested that 
the boys had been martyred without his 
knowledge, Mackay boldly told the tyrant 
that he had “committed a great sin against 
God in murdering innocent boys.” It was a 
crisis to try the stoutest heart. Death might 
come at any moment; and at the time of 
gravest peril the mission boat was swamped. 
Little wonder that the prolonged strain laid 
O'Flaherty aside with fever. 

That crisis passed. There came a little 
season of prosperity again, when Mackay 
could freely admonish the king. But even 
whilst he thus leant one ear to instruction, 
Mwanga gave his head executioner liberty to 
slay as he pleased. It was obvious that the 
infant Church was but enjoying a respite. 
Sooner or later the blow would fall, and who 
would survive it? It fell first, not upon the 
party in Uganda, but upon one coming, as 
he hoped, to its suecour. 

James Hannington, driven back to England 
in 1883, had resolved to return in the fol- 
lowing year. It was decided that he should 
go out as first Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa. He was consecrated, and reached 
his diocese in 1884. In the following year 
he started for Uganda. Along 
the old route, to the south 
end of the Lake, the mis- 
sionary parties. had suffered 
so severely from the exactions 
of tribute-asking chiefs, that 
Hannington resolved to strike 
out a new line, through Masai- 
land, to the north end of the 
Lake. The peril from the 
then all-powerful Masai was 
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deemed so great that every effort was used 
to move Hannington from his resolve ; but 
he believed the need of a new road to be 
so urgent that he resolved to face the perils. 
Through the perils predicted he passed in 





A. M. Mackay, 


safety ; danger and death came from an un- 
looked-for quarter. 

Mwanga lay in dread of Europeans coming 
to eat up his country. When some of his 
raiders brought news from Busoga that 
“there were two white men there, and some 
more behind with a great caravan,” he seems 
to have felt that the flood was pouring in. 
To the three watchers in Uganda there pre- 
sently came news that the stranger was, as 
they feared, their Bishop, and that he was 
already in the stocks. Then followed days 
and nights of agony when they waited for 


news. At last it came. Hannington was 
dead. To us now his own journals tell 


almost of all save the very last scene. He 
was led to execution, singing, after the 
pattern of many other martyrs, hymns in 
which men caught the name of Jesus. The 
story of his life and death has been told by a 
friend, and has inspired a work by a master- 
hand in fiction. How strangely it contrasts 
with the portrait of the modern missionary 
as drawn by Society journalists ! 
Hannington was slain on October 29, 1885. 
It is characteristic of the mission and the 
men who worked it, that on this day Mackay 
and Ashe, having sent their native helpers 
into hiding, spent the time, one in revising 
his translation of St. Matthew, the other in 
putting it into type. If they were to die 
they would at least leave the witness behind 
them. Within a week of Hannington’s death 
there were five more baptisms. Inquirers 
pressed in; whilst Mwanga swung from 
praise to anger, from applause to threats of 
death, from fears of the missionary’s power 
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to the burning of the missionaries’ converts. 
The storm soon burst. On May 25, 1886, 
an order went forth for the arrest of all 
Christians. At least eleven converts were 
killed that day ; thirty-two were burut alive, 
“calling on God,” shortly afterwards. Yet 
even so the Church prospered; and inquirers 
grew bolder. The impotence of persecution 
struck even the native chiefs, and the king’s 
proposal to kill Mackay met with no coun- 
tenance. But to have lived through those 
months of agony was surely to have com- 
pressed the sorrows of a lifetime. In August, 
1886, Mr. Ashe at last obtained leave to quit 
Uganda, and the heroic Mackay was for a 
while left to face the situation alone. 

There was no lack of work for him to do, 
for still, as evening fell, the people came. 
“Late, late, often very late, we wound up, 
and I was often more than exhausted—read- 
ing, teaching, drudging, &c.”—one man a 
light to a nation. And this amidst alarms 
and threats, when again there were deaths 
and escapes from death. Amongst the 
escapes was that of Mika Sematimba, then 
an officer in the king's body-guard, who, at 
the end of 1892, came to England with the 
Rev, R. H. Walker. Opposition increased 
once more. Mohammedan slavers diligently 
worked to secure the death or expulsion of 
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Mackay ; and even the French missionaries 
seem to have welcomed the prospect of his 
dismissal. It was hard to leave; but at last 
he judged it best “to bend before the storm.” 
In August, 1887, he reached the south end 
of the Lake, and ultimately fixed his home at 
Usambiro. 

Yet Uganda was left but for a very little 
while without an English occupant. Mackay’s 
place was almost at once taken by the Rev. 
E. C. Gordon, a nephew of the murdered 
Hannington, a recruit from a quiet clerical 
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home in Yorkshire, by the shores of the 
North Sea. And other helpers might be 
hoped for, since the new bishop, Henry 
Perrott Parker, with Mr. Ashe and others, 
would shortly reach Usambiro. They came, 
-and one of the party, the Rev. R. H. Walker, 
went on to Uganda. 

But death was again to be busy with the 





T. O'Neill. 


mission, On the very day, in May, 1888, 
when the Church Missionary Society was 
keeping its anniversary at Exeter Hall, came 
news that the bishop and Mr. Blackburn 
were both dead. Fever took them both, 
and they were buried at Usambiro. The 
loss of Bishop Parker was a heavy one to the 
mission. Already it had had two bishops, 
and neither of them had survived the attempt 
to reach Uganda. Yet lest the men should 
be overmuch cast down at this new discip- 
line, great encouragement came to the mis- 
sion. Mwanga watched in vain for some of 
the Christian natives whom he sought to 
kill. Two of them ventured out of hid- 
ing and boldly helped in the work of 
teaching, but had once more to flee. Mr. 
Gordon, the solitary watcher in Uganda, was 
strengthened by the arrival, in April, 1888, 
of the Rev. R. H. Walker. Before these 
two there lay trials only less severe than 
those which fell on Mackay and Ashe. 
Mwanga devised an ingenious plan for 
exterminating the “readers” by starving 
them to death on an island. They suspected 
his motive just in time, and his plot hastened 
their decision to rise against him. Quietly 
und without loss of life he was deposed, and 
left the country. For a while all went well. 
Then the Mohammedans planned another 
rising, and for a time succeeded. Messrs. 
Walker and Gordon, with the French mis- 
sionaries, were at their mercy. Happily, 
though they robbed them with cruel com- 
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pleteness, they stopped short of murder. 
With little or no provision the white men 
were put on board the Church Missionary 
Society’s boat and left to the tender mercies 
of the great lake. A hippopotamus capsized 
the boat, but happily near the land. Five na- 
tive boys were drowned ; but the white men 
escaped, and Mr. Walker patched up the 
leak as best he could. “I confess,” he says, 
“JT felt bad as we rowed away from shore, 
miles away from land, thirty-four souls on 
board, and only a pad of tow and dripping to 
keep the water out.” Seventeen days of 
such an experience were enough to try the 
stoutest heart. And not so many months 
before Mr. Walker had been curate of All 
Souls, Langham Place—a sufficiently strik- 
ing contrast. 

After a while another revolution placed 
the Christians again in power, and back with 
them went the young pair, Gordon and 
Walker. Upon the Christian subjects whom 
he had so long persecuted Mwanga had now 
to rely, and for a time he was fully sensible 
of their use to him. It was during the perils 
which succeeded his return to power that 
Mwanga and the Christian party sought 
help from the representatives of the British 
East Africa Company. In these and subse- 
quent negotiations the missionaries shared, 
but only as interpreters or agents, and not 
as leaders or persons of authority. 

Only two scenes in the chequered recent 
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history of the mission need here be noticed. 
On February, 1890, the heroic Mackay died 
of fever at Usambiro, and was laid in the 
little graveyard, near his bishop. He had 
refused to come home, but sent instead re- 
peated calls for reinforcements. Mackay’s 
career touched the public imagination more 
than that of any missionary since the death 
of Livingstone. His patience, his faith, his 
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many-sided usefulness, all appealed to a wider 
circle than those immediately concerned in 
missionary enterprise. 

In April, 1890, Bishop Tucker was conse 
crated, and two bands of recruits went at once 
out to the field. The history of the second 
little band is worthy of notice. The group 
preceding it lost one member almost as soon 
as it reached the coast. A telegram then 
asked for further help. It came on May 5th, 
as the Society was beginning its anniversary, 


volunteers must be ready to start at once. 
By ten the next morning, four offered ; by the 
next evening, five more; and on May 10th 
the chosen four sailed. Of those four one 
died in two months, one in the November 
of that year, and one in April, 1892. 

Yet recruits have not been wanting to fill 
these places. Is there not heroism in the 
faith of the men who have so calmly per- 
severed— 


a * Each stepping where his ¢ ade 8 
and the contents were made known. The — alana 
ikcicnsih sii 
SMOKING. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 


HERE seems, we think, such a variety 

of erroneous opinion abroad in regard 

to the subject of tobacco-smoking, that we 

feel constrained to venture a few remarks 

on it for the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion. 

For the risen generation we have little or 
no hope! There is such a desperate ten- 
dency in all of us to deny that any opinions 
we hold are or can be wrong, that it is 
almost impossible to get a grown-up smoker 
to listen seriously to arguments against 
smoking. 

We turn therefore to the young; to those 
who have not yet nailed their colours to the 


mast, who are open to conviction, and who 
are not averse to a little touch of philo- 
sophical inquiry. 

Tobacco smokers must either be right or 


wrong. They cannot be both right and 
wrong. Which are they? That is the ques- 
tion! Of course we hold that they are 
wrong. 


Let us see if this can be proved. Befare 
going farther, however, it is well to re- 
mark that we have nothing to say about 
tobacco from a medical point of view. In 
regard to its qualities and properties as 
physic we know nothing, and have no opinion 
whatever. It may be good; it may be bad ; 
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but let us avoid complicating the question 
with irrelevant matter. 

We propound the idea, then, that smoking 
tobacco is wrong, foolish, unwise, ridiculous 
—to say nothing of deleterious—because it 
is wnnatural. 

Smokers may be divided into two classes 
—first, the affably amiable who, with kindly 
air and patronising urbanity, condemn the 
practice (though smoking all the time !), and 
advise boys not to smoke ; and, second, the 
resolute self-deceivers, who declare that 
smoking is good “if done in moderation.” 

We warn our readers against both classes, 
The first are dangerous because they are 
kind and agreeable, and carry a false idea 
into the juvenile mind (not intentionally, 
perhaps) by means of their amiability. The 
others are dangerous because they seek (not 
intentionally, perhaps!) to delude by means 
of sophistical reasoning. 

There is no such thing as “moderation’’ in 
smoking tobacco. We do not dogmatise. We 
make the statement because we can prove it, 
As well might you talk of moderation in 
poisoning. The term is inadmissible. In 
whatever degree tobacco is imbibed—either 
through juice or smoke—it is hurtful as far 
as it goes—except, it may be, as a medicine. 
True, it may not go far. You may take so 
little that you feel no harm whatever. In- 
deed, the robust nature of your physique 
may be such that you are capable of resisting 
the bad effect of tobacco, so that it would 
seem as if no harm had even begun. But 
the delusion here is proved by the fact of 
resistance being required at all. Nature 
does not resist what is good, but what is 
evil. 
Food, in the abstract, is good, and Nature, 
in health, craves for food from earliest in- 
fancy. No one ever heard of an infant crav- 
ing tobacco! When food is received by the 
healthy, there is sympathetic action and 
harmony from the first. No one ever heard 
of such a thing as an infant learning to im- 
bibe milk, while a more or less powerful 
repulsion was going on inside of it all the 
time, until the practice of drinking milk had 
been acquired! The taking of food, there- 
fore, is natural. The infant takes it unin- 
telligently and without acquiring the art. 
The fact that you may eat and drink that 
which is hurtful to you does not affect the 
point under consideration—which is, that 
the processes of eating and drinking are 
natural, Of course the argument is strength- 
ened by the unquestionable fact that if you 
did not eat and drink you would die. 


SMOKING. 


That the process of smoking—tobacco or 
anything else—is unnatural, may be proved 
in various ways. Smoking may be defined 
as a perverse and highly ridiculous prostitu- 
tion of the power of suction. _ We make the 
definition in profound humility, in order, 
if possible, to calm the wrath and avert the 
scorn of inveterate smokers—some of whom 
we count among our most respected friends! 

The power of suction was apparently 
bestowed on man to enable him to introduce 
into his interior those liquid substances which 
would otherwise have to be inconveniently 
poured into him. 

Now, in smoking we certainly use the 
natural power of suction, but we do not 
even pretend to send anything to the regions 
within. We don’t swallow the smoke. We 
merely spit it out again—or puff it out, 
which is the same thing, being the natural 
power of ejection from the mouth applied to 
a gaseous body. 

I hear illogical objectors—who are a per- 
verse generation, prone to complicate argu- 
ment by the introduction of irrelevant mat- 
ter—say at this point, “‘ but some people do 
swallow smoke and then send it out through 
their noses.” I reply by a flat contradiction. 
They don't swallow the smoke. They do 
indeed send it down more or less towards 
their lungs, and discharge it thence partly 
through their noses, but that is not swallow- 
ing ; still less is it digesting. 

To return. The power of spitting, puffing, 
squirting, or ejecting from the mouth, has 
been given to us, I apprehend, in order that 
we may summarily get rid of any deleterious, 
bad, or hurtful substance which may have 
been accidentally introduced into the mouth 
during the process of suction or otherwise. 
The natural use of this power is a tacit but 
emphatic condemnation of the substance so 
ejected as being unfit for the wellbeing of 
the healthy body. If the substance be good 


we swallow it, keep it down, and digest it. ° 


If bad we spit it out, or, if it have managed 
to pass the little sentinel who guards the 
door of the throat, we vomit it. All this is 
natural, but to suck in smoke for the pur- 
pose of spitting it out, or to “swallow” 
smoke for the purpose of vomiting it out, is 
unnatural—we might almost say disgusting. 

The mouth is made, in regard to physical 
matters, solely for the purpose of introducing 
sustenance into the body. We say “solely,” 
because speaking, whistling, blowing, laugh- 
ing, kissing, &c., are, properly speaking, 
emanations from, not introductions into the 
body. In one sense physic—even poison— 
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may be regarded as sustenance, for it may, 
during an interval of internal rebellion, so 
counteract the evil influences within, that 
the body shall be sustained in life until the 
normal condition of health be restored. But, 
surely, no one will maintain that, because 
medicine produces good effects on the body 
in periods of occasional derangement, there- 
fore medicines shall be taken regularly and 
systematically in health and in sickness all 
through lifei Yet this is precisely what the 
habitual smoker does maintain, by his action 
if not by his words. 

Now, to introduce into the mouth a sub- 
stance which, to the healthy man is neither 
food nor physic, is, as we have said, to 
prostitute the power of suction, and to spit it 
out again is equivalent to self-condemnation. 
To do it at all, in any degree, is unnatural, 
and, therefore, wrong. We say wrong in 
contradistinction to right as regards the mere 
use of the materials which surround us. We 
are not now treating the subject in its moral 
aspect at all. 

Indeed, we do not require to go into that 
phase of the case, for if the views which we 
have expressed be correct, it requires no fur- 
ther argument to prove that those who pro- 
fess to reverence the laws of God cannot de- 
fend smoking as a mere luxury, for that 
which is wrong physically cannot be right 
morally—or permissible. 

Of course, we are aware that there are 
many men whose state of health and un- 
avoidable course of life may be such as to 
erable them to shew that smoking is, in their 
case, a positive good. But we cannot im- 
press too strongly on the reader that our 
arguments are not directed against the use 
of tobacco by semi-invalids. In regard to 
them we are not competent to judge. At 
the same time we are entitled to refer these 
same semi-invalids to the hundreds, ay, thou- 
sands, of men who lead the same life that 
they do, yet never smoke, and who seem 
none the worse, but rather the better, for 
their abstinence ; and we may also point to 
the fact that women, as a rule, never smoke 
or feel the want of smoke, though they do 
take in a good deal of it unavoidably when 
in the company of smoking men, through 
their pretty little noses. 

Our contention is with the healthy, and 
especially the young, whose real reason for 
smoking (if they would honestly admit it to 
themselves) is that they think it looks manly. 

But this is a fallacy. Manliness in boys 
does not consist in trying tolook like a man, 
or be like a man, much less in adopting the 
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foolishness of man. Here is your logic, O 
illogical ones! ‘Men smoke tobacco. It 
looks manly to smoke tobacco ; therefore if 
I smoke tobacco I will look manly.” Now, 
let me give you another argument based on 
exactly the same lines: says a small boy to 
himself, ‘‘ My six-foot father wears a tall hat 
and a magnificent top-coat. He looked splen- 
did in these garments ; therefore, if I put on 
his tall hat and magnificent top-coat I, too, 
will look splendid!” Will you? If you 
think so, try the experiment ; go into your 
bedroom and let the looking-glass answer. 

There are certain qualities which help to 
constitute what we call manliness, and which 
are suitable alike to man and boy. The 
chief of these is modesty. A modest man, 
especially if he be mentally and physically 
powerful, is the most manly object on earth. 
A modest boy is a delight, besides being one 
who displays one of the finest qualities of 
manhood. But swaggering and smoking are 
neither manly nor modest. They suggest 
the monkey, not the man, for they are mere 
and pitiful imitations of man in his folly. 
Whatever you do, boys, don’t imitate in any 
circumstances. 

“What!” I hear some one indignantly 
exclaim, “don’t imitate? Shall I be wrong 
in imitating goodness !—the goodness of my 
dear father, for instance, who is kind, manly, 
urbane, brave, unselfish.” Yes, I repeat, don’t 
imitate him. Be yourself, not your father ! 
Admire these qualities in him by all means, 
and adopt them, because they are all taught 
in the Word of your Heavenly Father. This 
is a far higher motive, and much more honour- 
ing to your earthly father, because you pay 
him the compliment of going to the same 
Source of Goodness for your qualities to 
which he went before you, instead of taking 
them from himself at second-hand. To ai- 
tate goodness is not what we want, but to be 
good. 

Now, if imitation is bad in regard to good- 
ness, how much worse is it in regard to swag- 
ger and smoke? We need not waste time 
in attempting to prove this. 

Neither will we go into the subject of 
injury to health which results from smoking 
tobacco. It is sufficient to say that many of 
the highest medical authorities in the king- 
dom emphatically condemn smoking. 

The conclusions to which we have come, 
and to which we would fain lead all, are that 
the use of tobacco as a luxury is very seri- 
ously hurtful to health—much more so than 
is generally believed—enslaving, insidious in 
its action, and absolutely indefensible. 








AN OLD MAN’S GLIMPSES OF ETERNITY. 


Y home, which flutters round the sun 
Awhile through heaven’s immensity, 
Is but another home begun 
Completed in eternity. 
The future comes from what hag been, 





The forms my inward eyes can see 
Whose graveyard is my memory— 
My darling dead, who come to-night 
And stand awhile 
And sweetly smile 
As if they too remembered me, 
Then steal again from sight— 
The loved that were still ever be. 





I seem, but am not, all alone, 

For, as gone flowers leave their perfume, 
Around, above, 
The dead I love 

People my room. 

As the warm flickers on its wall 


Their faces glow, 


And through the door 





They come and go, 
And on the floor 
My babe, behind its 
pinafore, 

I see at play, 
And hear it say 
Its “peep” of 
merriment, 
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And laugh content. 
And Jack is with it with his toy ; 
He calls himself “‘ the engine boy.” 


























That hearthrug of the bygone years 

Is fresh with children’s joys and tears. 
That chair where sat the nursing mother 
Of Jack’s frail invalided brother 

Is filled again. 

His look of pain, N¢ 
And hers, dear soul, of love’s sweet sadness, 
More holy than her baby’s gladness, 

To-night I see, 

While shadowed feeling 
Comes gently stealing 

Out from my memory. 
Again I hear the doctor tread 
Up the soft stairs at night, 
Again I see him by the bed 


Where at the fever’s height 
My “engine boy” lay dying, 
His mother kneeling, erying. 
[ am again by that bedside, 
Where that dread night my dear Jack died. 
Then mother died, then baby died, 
Then died my cripple boy. 
How strong is life 
In such a strife 
With deadly woe 
To victory know ; 
To live to hear with chastened joy, 
What Jesus saith : 
* Death is not death, 
But life without its mortal breath.” 


What was my world still that it is, 
Love’s old and living memories. 
To-night I dimly see 
Of what has been, 
With death between, 
God makes eternity. 








CHAPTERS FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
By T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON, D.D., LL.D. 


II, THE CANAANITES OF THE NEW WORLD. 


OME of the saddest chapters 
in human history tell how 
entire peoples have vanished 
from the earth. All the con- 
tinents have traces of such 
tragedies, and under our own 
eyes the process is going 

on in the islands of the sea. Men still 

living have seen the last of the Tasmanians, 
and children now living may see the last 
of the aboriginal Australians. But no race 
has ever passed away, amid so much of 
pathos and romance, as the North American 

Indian. This is owing to the fact that the 

Indian remained long enough a neighbour 

and competitor of the white man to gain for 

himself a permanent and prominent place 
upon the canvas of time. Indeed he is 
perhaps the most picturesque figure in the 
history of the last three centuries. But he 
owes more than this to his contact with the 
paleface. He has secured a place in litera- 
ture ; and the genius of the white writer has 
surrounded him with a halo of romance, and 
endowed him with qualities which have 
altered and ennobled the popular concep- 
tion of the Indian. If the Tasmanian 
savage had been depicted by the fancy of 

a Fenimore Cooper, he might have becn to 

the world much more interesting than he 

was. The Indian, over whose disappear- 

ance the world muses sentimentally, is a 

creature which the white man has evolved 

from his own imagination. So he has 

— and is passing away, like the autumn 

eaves of his own forests, which have a rare 

glory in dying; and to the onlooker from 
afar the glory is not the less brilliant, be- 
cause it is the reflection of fancy rather than 
of fact. The prevalent notion in Europe is 
that the Indian has disappeared because he 
has been crushed out of existence by the 
white man. But for the vices of the pale- 
face, and especially his “fire-water,” the 
“noble savage ” might still have been roam- 
ing through his broad hunting-grounds in 
all the dignity and chivalry of his unsophis- 
ticated habits. But the truth is, that long 
before the white man reached him he had 
sunk into a debasement for which civilisa- 
tion has no measuring-rod ; and that at his 
best he was less capable, less lovable, less 





useful, less improvable, than the average 
negro. His race was already rapidly disap- 
pearing, through the unspeakable horrors of 
their internecine wars; and in fact, if he 
had been left to himself, the existence of his 
people on earth would probably have been 
not a generation longer than if the white 
man had never landed on his shores. 

In saying this, and endeavouring to sustain 
it, Iam not wishful to be the apologist of 
the white man ; that were a hopeless task. 
When one remembers the Spaniards in South 
America, the French in the West Indies, the 
Dutch in Africa, and the English at Hawaii 
and elsewhere, no white man can assume 
Pharisaic airs on behalf of his “ fellow- 
Christians.” Some of the cruellest, most 
shameful, most cowardly deeds ever wrought 
since sin entered the world have been done 
by “ civilised” men in contact with “inferior 
races.” And the unblushing dishonesty and 
trickery of some of the American agents of 
the Indian Bureau prove that the will to 
work these hideous wrongs exists amongst 
the “superior” race still. Nor would it be 
difficult to bring proof of a similar spirit in 
some of our own countrymen to-day in cer- 
tain parts of the world. In truth, the Eng- 
lishman, though he is not worse, but in some 
respects much better than his French or 
German neighbour, is apt to be hard, over- 
bearing and tyrannical towards weaker races, 
precisely in proportion as he lacks the re- 
straint which true religion or true gentility 
imposes. 

None the less is it true that the decay of 
the red race had set in, and had proceeded 
very far before the white man appeared 
upon the scene. His coming may have hast- 
ened the end: it did not cause it, and it 
could not have prevented it. 

The Canaanites of the Old Testament his- 
tory were cast out before the Jews, and this 
in accordance with the divine purpose, de- 
clared and decreed. Why was this? Not, 
surely, because of any arbitrary action of 
the divine will ; not because of any favouri- 
tism towards the Chosen People. It was 
on moral grounds. The debased, cruel, un- 
clean tribes of Palestine had run their course, 
and shown themselves unfit for a place in 
the onward march of man. It was indeed 
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by a divine decree that they fell. “The 
Lord did cast them out.” But the decree is 
one which stands in force against all peoples 
like-minded. This was not an exceptional 
act of vengeance ; it was the slow, sure, ine- 
vitable working out of a law which has 
destroyed many other peoples, which may 
yet destroy many, but which was brought 
out into sharpest relief and definition by the 
fact that its action in this case was wrought 
into the divine plan for the education and 
preservation of the Chosen People, through 
whom the Hope of the world should arise. 
In ‘truth, to say that God cast out these 
peoples before the Israelites, is only to say, 
in the deepest and truest way, that their 
corruptions had made it impossible for them 
to continue to live; that they “cumbered 
the earth,” and must be “cut down”; and 
that, enfeebled by their monstrous vices, 
they must yield before the onset of a people 
of finer morality and higher intelligence. 
They had made themselves unfit to live, 
therefore perish they must. 

Well will it be if nations, vastly higher 
than these in arts, in social form, in litera- 
ture, and in religion, shall learn in time that 
God is no respecter of nations, any more 
than of persons; and that the “nation or 
people that worketh evil” shall perish in 
their sin. Nations arenot immortal. Their 
judgment day comes to them here. The in- 
dividual keeping his identity and responsi- 
bility, will beyond the grave receive the 
reward of the deeds done in the body. But 
a nation, having no separate existence in 
eternity, receives all its rewards and punish- 
ments on earth. Yet this judgment is as 
sure as that. National unrighteousness will 
surely bring national ruin. The people that 
makes itself unfit to live puts the knife to 
its own throat. But for all that it may truly 
enough be said that God destroys that people. 
For it is the operation of the eternal laws of 
righteousness which accomplish its destruction. 
This is one of the results which the mills of 
God grind out, though they grind exceeding 
slow. The North American Indians, like the 
Canaanites of old, perished because they had 
become unfit for a place in the development 
of the human race, according to the divine 
plan. 

The same principle applies to them in 
another aspect of their life. It has been said 
that they had a right to the vast territories 
over which they used to roam. They were 
essentially hunters. Few of them adopted 
agricultural pursuits. What they did was of 


.the rudest kind, and the labour of it was 
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devolved upon their women. To be able to 
live at all on their plan required that enor- 
mous tracts of country should be kept in a 
wilderness state. The deer must have its 
brake, the wild bird its forest, and the 
buffalo its prairie if the Indian was to exist. 
In a word, the North American continent, 
which can warm and feed in its ample bosom 
hundreds of millions of civilised men, must 
be kept a wilderness in order that a few 
scores of thousands of prowling savages might 
live to scalp each other. 

Now this is contrary to all equity, divine 
and human. The world is learning again the 
lessons of its youth, respecting the rights of 
man on the earth which God made for him ; 
and individuals and peoples alike will have to 
bow before the law. Long since the prophet 
of God cried, “ Woe unto them that join 
house to house, that lay field to field, till 
there be no room, and ye be made to dwell 
alone in the midst of the land.” The curse 
of barrenness lies upon such a country. “Ten 
acres of vineyard shall yield one bath, and 
an homer of seed shall yield but an ephah.” 
In other words, the earth to do its utmost 
for man, must be possessed and used by a 
dense population. They will develop its re- 
sources; they will make the most of its 
powers. It is intended to bless the many, 
and the many have their rights in it. 

Now whether it be Indian tribes or the 
proprietors of Scotch “forests,” the prin- 
ciple holds good. They have no right as 
against the race of man, to keep for hunting 
and shooting that which, if otherwise handled, 
might maintain a great population. The 
law of the land may give to the noble lord 
his stretch of country—from which he has 
forced a hundred crofter families into exile; 
but the law of God, which expresses itself 
surely in the inevitable sequence of events, 
will thrust him out, or cast him down. It 
is only a question of time. And the law of 
inheritance, or conquest, or treaty might give 
to a tribe which will hunt, and will not 
plough, a territory equal to Germany or 
France. And everything that craft, and 
courage and cruelty can do to maintain that 
tribe in its possession, may be done—but it 
will be done in vain. The land, in eternal 
equity, belongs not to the Scotchman or the 
Indian, that prowls over it with his gun, but 
to the millions who need bread, and are 
willing by their toil to enable the earth to 
produce it. And in the long run nothing 
can keep it out of their hands. 

Who can seriously believe that it was in 
the divine purpose and plan for this world, 
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that the vast and fruitful territories of 
North America, should be maintained per- 
petually as the hunting-ground of a few 
savage tribes? If indeed, they had accepted 
civilisation ; if they had shown any capa- 
city as a people for improvement and up- 
lifting; if they had proved themselves 
worthy of their great inheritance, the problem 
would have solved itself, without bloodshed 
and tragedy. Becoming able to live and 
prosper by the arts of civilised life, they 
would have had room enough and to spare, 
and yet have been able to welcome to an 
equal prosperity the millions of other races. 
But their usages were of cast-iron obstinacy, 
their vices were ineradicable, their tiger- 
thirst of blood nothing could slake. If left 
to themselves, they must have come to an 
end by mutual destruction. They were un- 
fit for the possession of the great domains, 
and unworthy of it: and so it passed into 
other hands. 

These hard sayings are capable of abund- 
ant proof. Any one who will read Mr. 
Parkman’s fascinating work, Dr. Withrow’s 
** History of Canada,” some of the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of Canada, or the 
records preserved in the Archives of Nova 
Scotia, and other colonies,* will find proof of 
it all lying under his hand. One is amazed 
to discover the smallness of the Indian popu- 
lation stretching through such vast terri- 
tories. 

The great region bounded by Hudson’s 
Bay on the north, the Mississippi on the west, 
and the Atlantic on the east, and stretching 
southward at least as far as the Bay of 
Chesapeake, was inhabited by two great 
families of tribes. Their numbers it is im- 
possible to estimate approximately. But it 
was very small. Tribes, contrasting favoura- 
bly with many others in their modes of life, 
and in their qualities of character, occupied 
what we now know as New England. But 
careful estimates lead to the belief that al- 
together they did not muster 50,000 ; and 
for thousands of square miles the land was 
trodden by no human foot save that of the 
wandering hunter. The Huron tribes, power- 
ful, and for long the rivals of the Iroquois, 
were carefully estimated by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, in 1660, as amounting to 35,000 
at most. The dreaded and victorious Iro- 
quois confederacy, though its numbers were 
kept up by an almost wholesale system of 
adoption, could never muster more than a 
few thousand “ braves.” On the whole it is 


* To these publications I am mainly indebted for. the facts 
on which these papers are founded, 
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highly improbable that there ever was an 
Indian population between the Atlantic and 
the Mississippi equal to the present popula- 
tion of New York or Chicago. 

But, as the Indian tribes became known 
to Europeans, they were found to be rapidly 
diminishing. This arose in large measure 
from the degradation of their women, and 
from the universal and frightful licentious- 
ness of both sexes. But it was still more 
traceable to the incessant and internecine 
wars waged amongst the various tribes. Let 
the following be examples. In 1650 the 
Iroquois attacked the so-called ‘“ Neutral 
Nation.” They carried by assault one of 
their chief towns, which contained a popula- 
tion of more than 5,000 souls. Every living 
creature was either butchered, or reserved 
for torture or adoption. A few months later 
they meted out like measure to another town. 
The inhabitants of other villages, terror- 
stricken, took to the woods. There many 
died of starvation, and many fell beneath 
the tomahawks of the pursuing Iroquois, who 
roamed the woods in search of them, as our 
sportsmen seek for pheasants. The Neutral 
Nation was known no more. 

Still more complete was the destruction 
which overtook the Eries, the numerous race 
whose only memorial is the name it left to 
the lake on whose shores it once dwelt in 
power. A blood feud had arisen between 
the Senecas and Eries. The latter had cap- 
tured a notable chief, to whom was offered 
the not unusual alternative of death by tor- 
ture or adoption into the place of the mur- 
dered man. He chose adoption; but the 
sister of the dead warrior, using a right 
acknowledged by Indian law, but rarely 
exercised, refused to acknowledge the new 
brother, and demanded that he should be 
burned to avenge the brother she had lost. 
There was no help for it. The savage wish 
was gratified, and the captive was tortured 
to death. But the incident roused all the 
fury of the Iroquois confederation. A great 
force assailed the Erie defences. Driven 
back at first they advanced again, holding 
their bark canoes as the Roman legionaries 
held their shields. Thus protected from the 
hail of arrows they reached the palisades, 
turned their extemporised shields into ex- 
temporised scaling ladders, and attacked 
their enemies with impetuous and irresistible 
fury. Once within the circuit nothing could 
stand against them. It was war to the knife 
literally, and from that day the Eries dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. 

Other instances might be given, but they 
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would only further illustrate the reckless 
ferocity with which, even before the white 
man came, these savages were extirpating 
each other. 

How utterly embruting was such a life, 
how it fed and developed all the baser and 
more savage instincts, and changed the man 
into the tiger, is seen clearly enough in the 
history and character of the Iroquois tribes. 
This name was applied to a confederacy of 
six nations. They were bound together by 
the most intricate ties. They possessed 
courtesy, astuteness, and self-control ; a reck- 
less daring, and a marvellous eloquence, 
which might have made them notable 
amongst civilised men, had these qualities 
not been counterbalanced by treachery, lust, 
and gluttony, a cruelty worse than that of 
the tiger, and a hellish ruthlessness. The 
stoicism with which they would endure 
suffering was only less than the delight with 
which they inflicted it. And how completely, 
under such education, the “ beast and devil” 
in them got the upper hand of the man, is 
shown by many a grim fact, but by none 
more ghastly than one recorded by the 
Jesuit Lalemant, and which is thus epito- 
mised by Parkman. 

“The ever valiant Ononkwaya, an Oneida 
chief, fell a victim to the savage triumphs 
of the Huron warriors. Even in death he 
took his revenge, for it was thought an 
augury of disaster to the victors if no cry 
of pain could be extorted from the sufferer, 
and on the present occasion he displayed an 
unflinching courage, rare even among Indian 
warriors. His execution took place at the 
town of Teananstaye, called ‘St. Joseph’ 
by the Jesuits. The Fathers could not save 
his life, but what was more to the purpose, 
they baptized him. On the scaffold where 
he was burned, he wrought himself into a 
fury which seemed to render him insensible 
to pain. Thinking him nearly spent, his 
tormentors scalped him, when to their amaze- 
ment he leaped up, snatched the brands that 
had been the instruments of his torture, 
drove the screeching crowd from the scaf- 
fold, and held them all at bay, while they 
pelted him from below with sticks, stones, 
and showers of live coals. At length he 
made a false step, and fell to the ground, 
when they seized him, and threw him into 
the fire. He instantly leaped up, covered 
with blood, cinders, and ashes, and rushed 
upon them with a blazing brand in each 
hand. The crowd gave way before him, 
and he ran towards the town as if to set it 
en fire. They threw a pole across his way, 
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which tripped him and flung him headlong 
to the earth, on which they all fell upon 
him, cut off his hands and feet and again 
threw him into the fire. He rolled himself 
out, and crawled forward on his elbows and 
knees, glaring upon them with such unutter- 
able ferocity that they recoiled once more, 
until, seeing that he was helpless, they 
threw themselves upon him and cut off his 
head.” 

Even if their savage ferocity could have 
existed apart from other vices, it would 
have sufficiently accounted for their destruc- 
tion. But, though they were not without 
some admirable qualities, the fibre and sub- 
stance of their character was composed of 
elements which made social elevation impos- 
There was little sense of decency. 
The men went nearly naked, save when the 
severity of the weather compelled a covering. 
The women were more modest in dress, but 
in nothing else. In youth their life was one 
of indescribable licence. Marriage was fre- 
quently provisional; it might be dissolved 
in a moment without reason given by either 
party. Twenty such marriages often took 
place before the woman settled down to be 
the drudge of one brutal man ; and through- 
out, neither shame nor public reprobation 
put any bound to an unlimited license. Nor 
is this wonderful, since the houses of several 
of the tribes, and notably the Hurons, con- 
sisted of long sheds, in which eight or ten 
families dwelt, each occupying a section ; 
which, however, was not divided from the 
others, and to all of which any stranger could 
have access at any hour. 

They were consumed by the lust of gam- 
bling. They would gamble for anything. 
Frequently an Indian would stake his wea- 
pons, his dog, his clothing, and even his 
wife; and to this vice the women were as 
devoted as the men. Their gluttony was of 
a sickening grossness. In certain mystic 
feasts it was a point not only of honour but 
of religion to leave nothing in the bowl ; and 
in the horrible task some have been known 
to die. In a few of the tribes even canni- 
balism was practised ; but the motive appears 
to have been partly revenge and partly 
superstition, rather than appetite. With 
all this they did not possess the ingenuity or 
mechanical skill which would have enabled 
them to construct any industrial ladder by 
which they might rise to a higher life. In 
their wampum they showed some skill, but 
less than went to the making of the “sam- 
plers,” which were the pride of our great- 
grandmothers. Anything fit to be called 
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the wors of a carpenter or a mason was 
unknown amongst them; and perhaps the 
only manufacture which showed a high tech- 
nical skill, was the birch-bark canoe, which 
some of the tribes wrought in a manner 
really admirable. Their agriculture was 
rude; and, rude as it was, existed only very 
partially amongst them. In fact, they lacked 
not only everything worth calling civilisation, 
but even the first elements out of which 
civilisation is formed. 

Nor did their religious beliefs give more 
hope of their mental and moral elevation. 
“A people cannot rise above the level of 
their gods.” The conception of the spiritual 
varied very widely amongst the tribes ; but 
in all of them was grotesque, puerile, or de- 
grading. The Algonquin tradition refers the 
creation of the world to a being called by 
many names, most frequently perhaps Mana- 
bozho, whose father was the west wind, and his 
mother a great grand-daughter of the moon. 
He had endless power of transformation, and 
was a sort of combination of Puck and Cali- 
ban. He was not worshipped; yet seems 
to have been what they meant, if they 
meant anything, by “the Great Spirit.” 
Amid the incoherencies of his adventures, 
we come upon an absurd and degraded trace 
of the Deluge. Manabozho had slain the 
king of the serpents, who in revenge caused 
a flood to arise and cover the earth. He 
climbed a tree, which grew as the flood rose 
higher, and so kept him from drowning. 
Up to his neck in water he asked aid of the 
loon in re-establishing the world. The loon 
dived, but failed to bring up the necessary 
bit of mud. Then the musk-rat was appealed 
to; he succeeded better, though he reap- 
peared dead and floating on his back. For 
in his paws was a morsel of earth, with which 
and the body of the loon, Manabozho manu- 
factured a new world! The Iroquois legend 
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is quite as absurd ; and what is most to my 
point is, that the Indian’s conception of God 
contained no moral quality. Under the 
teaching of the Christian missionary, the 
idea of a Supreme Being rose in the Indian’s 
mind out of the chaos of absurdities and 
crudities which were all the “faith” he 
had before possessed. But the lofty and 
poetic idea of the “ Great Spirit,” which the 
novelists have ascribed to the untutored In- 
dian, is as far from the fact as the chivalry 
of Uncas and Chingachgook. 

And the Indian has all through the years 
of his contact with white men shown an 
unaccountable slowness to assimilate and 
profit by larger and nobler ideas. Individuals 
amongst them have developed a character 
worthy of comparison with high specimens 
of Christian life. Small tribes and commu- 
nities have acquired arts and laws; and 
some, under the teaching of the Puritan 
or the Papal missionaries, have become sin- 
cerely Christian. But as a whole they have 
exhibited a strange incapacity for elevation, 
either social or religious. Whatever might 
be possible to individuals amongst them, as 
a race they were incapable of civilisation. 
And when we see how their horrible vices 
and hellish wars were already extirpating 
them when European eyes first looked upon 
them ; when we realise the abysmal depths 
of moral degradation to which they had sunk, 
and when we look in vain for signs and proofs 
that they could, as a race, profit by the new 
ideas which the Christian missionary brought 
in amongst them, we are compelled to con- 
clude that they had written their own sen- 
tence of destruction. They could not keep 
step with the march of mankind ; the “cup 
of their iniquities ” was full, and, like other 
and greater races, they must needs perish ac- 
cording to the eternal laws of God’s justice 
and mercy to man. 
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OOR little waifs, whose mean disguise 
Of scanty rags and city grime 
Can hide not the angelic eyes 
Of childhood in its hallowed prime! 


Not less divine are these than those 
Christ blessed. The Mayfair cherub comes 
From the same bosom which bestows 


The squalid angels of the slums! 
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From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, London, 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AT FARNHAM CASTLE. 


ARNHAM CASTLE, says the biogra- 
pher of Bishop Sumner, “for comfort 

is equalled by few houses in the country, 
and surpassed by none.” He who passes 
from the gloom and chill of a December 
afternoon to the light and warmth of the 
Castle, and the genial presence of the present 
Bishop of Winchester, will at once accept 
this verdict. Farnham is a fit abode for a 
prelate of a great Church; and never was 
historic home committed to more tender or 
affectionate keeping. But there is nothing 
of self in the care Dr. Thorold has lavished 
on the Castle. He holds, with Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, that “the bishop’s dwelling- 
place is not his private house, but the com- 
mon property of all his diocese, held only in 


trust by him for them, to be the common 
centre at which from every part the scat- 
tered pastors may meet together with him- 
self for counsel, thought, deliberation, and 
united action.” He believes in “ the hospi- 
tality of conversation,” the advantage of 
bringing men face to face with each other 
upon a common ground. It was in this 
spirit that the Bishop, on coming to Farn- 
ham, set himself to renovate the Castle. As 
he now leads the way through hall and 
gallery and staircase and room, and _ points 
to each change, it is always with the diocesan 
rather than the personal advantage in the 
foreground. Of many a bishop it is fair to 
say : 
“ Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis”; 
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but if Bishop Thorold’s treatment has been 
less drastic than this line suggests, it has 
perhaps been more useful. Certainly he has 
left his mark on Farnham in a way that the 
diocese at large, as well as his lordship’s 
successors, will most cheerfully admit. 

The Castle is a great, and, as the Bishop 
with some pathos confesses, a costly heri- 
tage. But who would wish to have it parted 
from the see? For the union of the two we 
must go back to the year 860, when Swithun, 
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sixteenth Bishop of Winches- 
ter, lived, and just before 
Alfred was king. It was then 
that the Manor of Farnham 
was united to the see. The 
first builder whose hand can 
be identified in the strangely 
composite group making up 
the Castle is Henry de Blois, 
whose episcopate, extending 
from 1129 to 1174, was one 
of the most splendid in the 
history of the see. He was 
a mighty builder, and under 
him the Castle became a place 
of arms. But the keep has 
passed from ancient uses to 
others more peaceful. Under 
Bishop Harold Browne its 
summit was planted as a 
kitchen-garden; under Bishop 
Thorold it is given up to the 
undisputed sway of old-English flowers. To 
strange uses another part of the Castle is 
come. There is a room, severe in the dignity 
of massive Norman arch and pillar, which was 
once the Chapel of the Palace. That was in 
days long gone by; now it is a servants’-hall. 
The present chapel, with its stained-deal and 
uncomfortable seats, is no adornment to the 
Castle, andits restoration has been resolved on. 
Yet at night, dimly lighted by a few candles, 
the cross above the communion-table faintly 
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shining in the gloom, with 
the bishop’s daughter at 
the small organ leading the 
singing, the family and 
guests and servants ga- 
thered for prayer, and the Bishop, 
robed in surplice, alone leading the 
devotions of his household, the scene 
was impressive. 

There is another hall, less ancient 
than that of the Norman builder, but 
more stately. The great hall, of 
which delightful glimpses are ob- 
tained from two corridors as one tra- 
verses the Bishop’s house, is not the 


Staircise leading to Keep. 


part which owes the least debt to Dr. Thorold. 
The central window, displaying the arms of 
the nine Bishops of Winchester who have 
held the Great Seal, is his work ; so, too, is 
the oak flooring which has displaced the 
broken stone siabs of other times. Impressive 
as the hall is, the utilitarian will not forget its 
diocesan and domestic advantages when com- 
panies of ordinands or large committees meet 
at Farnham. Hard by is an antidote to 
pride, if antidote be needed. Farnham and 
the other residences of the see had few more 
generous holders than George Morley. He 
was the friend of Izaak Walton, and with 
Walton Morley found shelter when expelled 
by the Parliament from his Canonry of 
Christ Church. On the Restoration, Morley 
was made Bishop of Worcester, and after- 
wards translated to Winchester. The princely 
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way in which he spent the 
income of the see may be mis~ 
understood. Let us hasten, 
therefore, to say that he did 
not spend upon himself. He 
rose at five, ate only once a 
day, and slept in one of the 
smallest, darkest, and most 
inconvenient rooms in the 
great Castle. In that room 
he died. His name, painted 
above the quaint little window 
looking on to the staircase, 
invites the passer-by to re- 
member that simplicity of life may go with 
command of great resources. 

The work-room which a man makes espe- 
cially his own is an index to his character. 
Bishop Thorold’s library is large, but not 
larger than the necessities of his work de- 
mand. Its furniture and decorations are 
pleasant memorials of other days. The writ- 
ing-table, at which his diocesan work is done, 
is a marvellous piece of old cabinet-making 
brought from Ireland. The silver inkstand 
speaks of those amongst whom he spent his 
first curacy—the parishioners of Mr. Carus 
Wilson, whose portrait, so cruelly distorted 
by Charlotte Bronté, does duty for that of Mr. 
3rocklehurst in “Jane Eyre.” The book- 
cases are old friends who have accompanied 
Dr. Thorold since far-off days in the fifties 
and sixties, when he was rector of St. Giles’s. 
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A travelling writing-case of huge proportions 
came from old curates, and is now filled with 
precious letters, &c., from distinguished cor- 
respondents. The Bishop confesses that, like 
Mr. Gladstone (and many other less eminent 
persons), he does not do all his work in one 
chair. There is another table for literary work, 
and yet a third for private business. 

The volumes upon the shelves have a happy 
look of being in use. “These,” said Dr. 
Thorold of one imposing array, “are all books 
I have read.” The variety is interesting. 
Here is Mr. Freeman’s “ Norman Conquest ” 
(“ I have not yet read all that; but I mean 
to”), a set of John Morley’s works, a Shake- 
speare, a rare Anacreon printed on vellum 
at Parma, the ‘‘ Life of Pitt,’ a row of mis- 
sionary biographies—Mackay of Ugandanext 
door to Bishop Selwyn, and George Maxwell 
Gordon (Gordon of Kandahar) contiguous to 
Bishop Mackenzie. Modern sermons—many 
volumes the witnesses of long and intimate 
friendships—are in another case. Horace 
and Thomas Aquinas are also here. 

The pictures on the walls recall some of 
the most famous of the Bishop’s predecessors 
and the members of his own family. <A 
sweet child face looks out from a frame not 
so far from the hard, cruel countenance of 
Gardiner. There, too, is William of Wyke- 
ham, greatest of -Winchester’s bishops ; and 
the Cornishman Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol 
when James sent the Seven to the Tower; 
and | ox, the godfather of Henry VIII., and 
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the patron of Wolsey, who was his chap- 
lain ; and Lancelot Andrewes—“ Doctor An- 
drewes in the schools, Bishop Andrewes in the 
diocese, and Saint Andrewes in the closet.” A 
photograph of Bishop Phillips Brooks looks 
up from a table at preachers of the past. 
Relics of travel recall bygone experiences in 
many lands. A cannon-ball, dug up dur- 
ing drainage works, provides a grim me- 
morial of the struggle between King and 
Parliament when Cromwell himself lodged 
in the Castle, and his followers, while wreck- 
ing the house, still spared the deer in the 
park. Many a bishop may since have wished 
that they had slain and eaten the costly 
herd. 

Bishop Thorold is a fit successor to the 
long line of distinguished men who have 
held this see and dwelt (as most of them 
have) at Farnham. His spare yet well- 
knit figure suggests the activity which has 
marked all his work since, in 1849, he re- 
ceived Deacon’s orders from Bishop Prince 
Lee, of Manchester. Stern and unflinching 
as it is known he can be, there are infinite 
possibilities of quiet humour in the strong 
yet kindly face. At his own fireside or 
across his own table the Bishop talks as few 
men can ;—of great names in Church and 
State, of men of letters and men of science ; 
of travel, almost all the world over, in 
Egypt in the times when tourists were scarce 
and sheep cost four and sixpence, in the far 
West where, as at Denver, it was needful to 
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The Entrance to the Castle. 


meet the interviewer in a spirit of caleu- 
lated tolerance; of early work upon 
the first School Board for London—a 
body never likely to be equalled for the 
individual distinction of its members ; 
of present-day literature, or the men who 
make it. And his own tasks ? 

“Here is my work-book,” said the 
Bishop, opening a small volume at a 
page summarising the engagements for 
1892 down to the middle of December. 

The figures may interest some of 
those who care to know what a modern 
bishop has to do. Here is the list. 
Letters received, over 9,000; letters 
written, over 5,000 (the other 4,000 
may have been dealt with by the chap- 
lain or otherwise). Sermons preached, 
67; confirmation services, 77; com- 
mittees, 31; public meetings, 30; ad- 
dresses, 111; churches consecrated, 4 ; 
churchyards, 5; church openings, 1; 
ordination, 1 ; formal interviews, 172. 

Nor is all this work done amidst the 
comparative repose of Farnham. “Just 
before Christmas,” says the Bishop, “ I 
was away for seven weeks in the diocese, 
and during that time I slept in 22 
different rooms. I always preach every 
Sunday if I can, often in the villages 
round about, and a good deal at Farn- 
ham.” 








“And your lordship’s literary work ? 
How do you cram that into your busy 
life ?” 

“That I can only do in my holidays. I 
have a volume of sermons nearly ready now, 
but waiting the time to complete them. 
‘Questions of Faith and Duty,’ and the 
series published in the Sunday Magazine, 
were written when I was compelled to rest, 
and unable to preach on Sundays. I will 
never send out work but what I feel to be 
my best. I won't do slip-shod work, for 
what one writes may be useful in so many 
quarters. The work of the pen lives on 
when the fingers ave dust. My Pastoral I 
wrote to bring myself into personal contact 
with the clergy and laity of the diocese. I 
think it has been of service.” 

“Your lordship, I think, believes in the 
religious value to the Church of historic 
residences, such as Farnham ?” 

“Yes. One holds these houses in trust. I 
am a thorough Radical in these things. When 
a presbyter I always felt that bishops were 
to be the fathers of their dioceses, and use 
their homes accordingly. I wish to make 
Farnham the focus of diocesan life, a centre 
where men of all schools and politics and 
tastes may meet face to face.” 








The old Bishop’s Bedroom. 
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“Do you deem the Church to have a_ make light of nor attempt to deny them. So P 
special duty to-day ?” far from being scared by the scientific dis- - 
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firmly established, accept them as part of the _ illustration of this in the attitude of the press z 
revelation of God. But the way in which towards religious thought and life. For 5 
most people can recommend Christianity to sermons, speeches, and facts are now re- } 
the world is by their own personal devotion, ported as they never were twenty or thirty ¢ 
and by preaching the great truths of Christ's years ago. I always did and always shall a 
faith in an uncontroversial way; not by take a hopeful view. So far from religion ti 
stirring up objections by a contentious way losing its power, I believe it has more than : 
of putting things, but rather by every man ever; but I also believe that more depends ‘ 
being an Epiphaneia, so that truths slip into than ever on the patience and wisdom, and t 
people’s minds without their knowing it. charity and self-forgetfulness of the clergy.” 
When I visit a church I feel the one thing “Are you alarmed at what seem the i 
I have to do is to preach Christ as fully and prospects of the Established Church her- f 
simply as I can. Controversy in the pulpit self?” I asked. b 
retards, You stir the reason in an antago- “Certainly not. People are becoming juster “ 
nistic sense. If you do rouse people, you to the Church, and are beginning to think tl 
may also lose your moral hold of them. what they would lose if she were despoiled of 1 
There must be wisdom in our-teaching ; and _ her heritage and privileges. No good is done a 
we are teachers before everything.” by always talking about disestablishment ; fe 
“ Are we in any peril, in this supremely there is too much talk about it. But if it py 
busy age, of losing our hold on faith?” I came about I don’t know what would happen. a 
asked, but the Bishop took no gloomy view At first we should have to group parishes ye 
of the matter. He said, with cheerfulness— together, and bring back the old system of 
“No doubt the world is fuller and busier; working them by celibate clergy living in 
but the sense as to holy realities isas deep communities. But disestablishment and dis- 
and as real as ever it was, the power of the endowment would, I believe, be detrimental 
Gospel as great as ever. You may see one to the cause of religion in the land. I don't 
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say we should never recover from it; we 
might or we might not. What I dread is an 
assault carried with a rush before we have 
time to turn round.” 

‘“ What, in your judgment, is the influence 
of Nonconformity to-day ?” 

“Nothing has so much helped to weaken 
that influence as the tendency of Noncon- 
formist preaching to become political —a 
peril into which the clergy have fallen, al- 
though not to the same extent. To-day 
Nonconformity chiefly influences the nation 
through the writings of its best men: Dr. 
Fairbairn, for example, and Dr. Dale, whose 
books are extremely valuable, and are read 
largely by theclergy. Individual Nonconfor- 
mists are powerful in direct proportion to 
their individuality. The world is governed 
by personal forces. As for the special anxie- 
ties arising just now, though it is true that 
the more the Church sets herself to con- 
sider and meet in a sagacious way the 
practical problems of the day, the more will 
she justify herself as the witness of God, 
yet ther2 is a danger ia the younger clergy 
thrusting themselves into industrial and 
economic problems of which they are igno- 
rant—problems which good intentions alone 
will not enable them wisely to handle. Our 
first duty is to preach the Word of God.” 

“ What, in your lordship’s opinion, is the 
chief danger ahead against which the Church 
must be on _ her 
guard ?” 

“There is a great 
wave in the direc- 
tion, I will not say 
of Rome, but of dis- 
tinctly High Angli- 
canism. We must 
face that and treat 
it with the greatest 
prudence and wis- 
dom. We have care- 
fully to distinguish 
between things which 
really matter and 
things which do not. 
The things to be 
afraid of are the in- 
creasing practice of 
auricular confession 
and of non-communi- 
cating attendance, to- 





Oak Staircase and Lobby. 


gether with the insistence on fasting commu- 
nion as though it were a Catholic dogma. 
There is no recognised intention, save on the 
part of a few disloyal men, to Romanise ; 
but there is a great readiness to adopt pre- 
Reformation practices.” 

Referring to the diocese of Winchester, 
and its share in the distress which has fallen 
upon the clergy, I asked if the Bishop had 
formed any plan for dealing with it. 

“T am afraid grave distress must exist. 
A loss of nearly thirty per cent. on the tithe 
must make a great difference, and it will be 
long before the pendulum is likely to swing 
back. No suggestion that I have yet heard 
is sufficiently solid and complete to meet the 
necessities of the case. Amongst poor popu- 
lations something may be done to help over- 
burdened clergy by providing the stipends 
of their curates and by reviving the old 
custom of Easter offerings.” 

Turning to the question of the number 
and fitness of candidates for ordination, the 
Bishop sa:d— 

“‘ Whatever may be the facts as to quantity 
I doubt if there is any falling off in quality. 
With unspeakable thankfulness I can witness 
to the spiritual fitness of the ordinands here. 
The theological fitness is less satisfactory. I 
think the time is coming when all candidates 
for holy orders will be expected to have had 
a year’s training in a theological college or 
clergy school. I hope 
in time to start such 
a school at Win- 
chester.” 

The fog still hung 
thick over Farnham 
when I left the 
Castle, and the beau- 
ties of the park, 
so freely enjoyed 
by the neighbouring 
residents, were in- 
visible. But, in this 
glimpse of the 

3ishop’s home -life, 

one saw a true pic- 
ture of the relation 
in which the ideal 
modern prelate 
stands to a diocese 
—he is its “Father 
in God.” 
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THINGS OF BEAUTY. 


By DARLEY DALE, di 

Avutuor or ‘‘THE VILLAGE BLAcKSsMITH,” te 
‘“Tur Guory OF THE SkA,’’ ETC. th 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.”—Keats. th 


TIYHEN why is there so much sadness 
in this beautiful world ? 

Surely because of our blindness ; we 
do not see the beauty around E 
us. Beauty is cheap; why = ( 
not rejoice in it? Let ; ( 
us leave our sordid 
cares and petty 
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THINGS OF BEAUTY. 


troubles for a while, let us turn aside from 
sin and sorrow, and gaze for a few moments 
on some things of beauty— 


** We would run to and fro, and hide and seek, 

On the broad sea-wolds in the crimson shells, 

Whose silvery spikes are nighest the sea.” 
We shall find plenty of beauty there to make 
us pause and wonder, and love and rejoice. 
Let us join the water-babies under the clear 
blue sea, and look at some of ocean’s toys 
with which they daily sport and play. Those 
very crimson shells with silvery spikes are 
some of the prettiest toys in the ocean nur- 
sery ; they are the murexes which Keats 
described as “ crimson-mouthed shells with 
stubborn curls of every size and shape.” 

So beautiful are they that even stern science 
has given credence to the pretty fancy that 
the Goddess of Beauty combed her golden 
locks with the “silvery spikes” of one crim- 
son-lipped murex, and has allowed it to be 
called Venus’s Comb. 

No shells are so beautiful in colour, so 
varied in form as the murexes. Notice the 
difference between their rough, spiky ex- 
teriors, as quaint as they are graceful, and 
the smooth, polished, marble-like surface of 
the cones, a family of shells so named be- 
cause of their cone-like shape. It is hard to say 
which is the most to be admired, the quaint, 
toothed, spindle-shaped Venus’s Comb (Murex 
tenuispina) or the smooth, exquisitely mot- 
tled surface of the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
(Conus teatilius), or the priceless, chastely- 
marked Glory of the Sea (Conus gloria 
maris). 

Who painted those crimson mouths ? 

Who designed those chaste patterns ? 

We know from whence the Greeks obtained 
the Greek fret (at least those who know 
the story of Ariadne and Dedalus do) ; we 
know that a spider’s web was the model for 
that “thing of beauty,” which is likely to be 
“a joy for ever” to architects and artists 
and designérs of all kinds of things. But 
neither history nor myth, science nor poetry 
can tell us who designed the fretted net- 
work of the Field of the Cloth of Gold or of 
the Glory of the Sea. 

No one can tell who the artist was who 
set the palette from whence to paint the red 
lips of the Rosebud Murex, no one knows 
from whence he got his pigments ; no human 
artist has as yet produced such exquisite tints, 
nor blended them so softly as the tints which 
line the Comb of Venus. 

And yet we fain would penetrate the 
mystery which surrounds these shell-palaces, 
roofed as they are with mother-of-pearl, 
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decorated as no royal palace was ever yet 
decorated. 

Who built those spires ? 

Who roofed those inner chambers ? 

Who painted those walls ? 

Science endeavours to answer all these 
questions ; but she cannot wholly solve the 
mystery ; much remains untold when she 
has spoken and told us all she has to tell. 
Thank God, she cannot solve the problem, 
she cannot penetrate the mystery ; but we 
Christians know that God was the architect, 
designer, and artist, and we know, too, that 
“His ways are unsearchable and past finding 
out.” 

Each of these beautiful shells is in itself a 
poem, for it is the embodiment of a divine 
thought ; we car no more penetrate that 
underlying thought than we can discover 
entirely the way in which it was clothed, 
Surely it must be a beautiful thought, since 
the form which expresses it is so beautiful. 

A little we do know about the mystery ; 
much remains undiscovered ; but to under- 
stand even that little we must first learn 
something of the creatures which inhabit 
these beautiful shell-houses, 

At first it seems incredible that these hard 
shelly substances should be formed by jelly- 
like, boneless creatures ; and yet it is a fact 
that the inhabitants of these shells are soft- 
bodied animals who need no other help than 
sunlight and air to construct their beautiful 
dwellings. 

Molluscs, as these strange beings are called, 
are boneless, and though not nerveless, their 
nerves instead of being developed in a spinal 
chord are dispersed about their bodies in 
groups called ganglia. 

It is perhaps rather a shock to find that 
the inhabitants of such ideal homes are so 
exceedingly realistic that their bodies con- 
sist almost entirely of the organs of nutri- 
tion. The headless molluscs possess but one 
sense, the sense of touch; they can neither 
see nor hear, nor smell nor taste; those 
which have heads, as the murex and cone, 
generally have also tentacles by which they 
feel their way, and organs of sight and 
hearing. 

Sad to say, they are not only very greedy 
creatures, but they are not at all particular 
what they eat ; and while living in a palace 
decorated by the highest art. they will dine 
off any animal or vegetable substance that 
comes in their way. We say advisedly, 
comes in their way, for they seldom go in 
search of their food; many of them are 
moored to a certain rock by a bunch of 
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Murex endivia. 


threads called a byssus, and so cannot go 
beyond the length of their tether; and all 
of them are compelled to carry their shell- 
houses with them wherever they go. This 
in itself would make a sufficient excuse for 
not wishing to travel; but besides this their 
organ of locomotion is limited to a broad 
disc called the foot, on which they crawl from 
spot to spot. 

But the part of a molluse’s body which 
most concerns us is the mantle in which 
nearly all the mollusca are enveloped, for it 
is from this mantle that the shell is formed. 
The mantle is an outer skin or envelope from 
which exudes an albuminous liquid which 
hardens when exposed to the air or water ; 
from this liquid and the carbonate of lime 
which it secretes the shell is formed in 
layers. The nucleus of the shell is generally 
developed before the embryo leaves its egg ; 
fresh layers are then deposited on the inner 
surface from time to time; the place where 
a new layer has been added being frequently 
visible on mature shells, where it is known 

pis the line of growth. 

How such lovely cellular tissues, to say 
nothing of the colours which decorate them, 
are built up from the particles of carbonate 
of lime which the animal obtains from its 
food, and the gelatinous matter the mantle 
exudes, science cannot tell us. 

We know the shape of the shell depends 
upon the way in which the new-formed 
layers extend beyond the previous layers ; 
we know too that the colours depend to 
some extent on the action of light, for bi- 


yalves are found richly coloured on the valve 
exposed to the light, while the under valve 
is colourless. 

Tropical shells are always more richly 
coloured than shells which come from colder 
climes ; the greater heat and power of the 
tropical sun evidently having some effect on 
the colouring. So we may say the sun is 
the artist who paints, his rays the pigments 
which decorate these exquisite dwellings. 
The cones are all with one exception tropi- 
cal; hence their great beauty. One species 
only is found in the Mediterranean; the 
rarest of all, Gloria maris, is found in the 
Philippine Islands, from whence also comes 
another magnificent species, justly named 
“ Magnificus.” 

The Glory of the Sea is one of the 
rarest of all shells; even now, only twelve 
specimens, of which three are in the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, are 
known to exist. For a long time only two 
specimens were known ; one: belonged to a 
Frenchman, the other to a Dutch naturalist, 
and the story goes, when the Dutchman died 
and his specimen was sold, the Frenchman 
bought it and crushed it under his heel, say- 
ing : “ Now my specimen is the only one.” 

These twelve specimens are not likely to 
be added to, for recent dredging operations 
in the Philippines have failed to procure any ; 
and it is said the original birthplace of the 
Glory of the Sea has been destroyed by an 
earthquake. 

No picture, not even a photograph, ever 
does the Glory of the Sea justice, the net- 
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work of the pattern is too fine to be repro- 
duced ; but the exquisite shape can be seen in 
a good print. 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold (Conus 
textilius) is better known ; but it is a very 
variable shell, in size, shape, colour, and 
pattern; it may generally be recognised 
by its triangular white marks, and waving 
brown lines on a ground of yellowish brown, 
the cloth of gold of the admiring concholo- 
gists who named it. 

Then there are the episcopal cones, and 
the abbots, the golden cones, and the crocus 
cones, all from tropical seas, and all capable 
of taking a very high polish. 

The crocus cones are easily recognised by 
their colour, which is yellow, often shading 
into dark orange from the palest primrose. 

When discovered in their original locality, 
that is in coral reefs, or in the fissures of rocks, 
their smooth elaborately decorated shells are 
wrapped in an epidermis, which is a horny 
envelope or layer of membranous matter, 
with which many shells are covered. 

Here, in their rocky homes, they prey on 
other shell-fish, and collectors must be wary 


in taking them, for the bite of some species is 
not only very severe, but venomous also, their 
tongues being armed with very sharp, finely 
barbed teeth. 

The cones belong to those molluscs which 
rejoice in a head; and in their case, it is a 
very distinct part, having two tentacles on 
which the eyes are seated ; the body can be 
extended largely, or compressed, at the 
animal’s pleasure ; but the mantle from which 
the beautiful thick shell is formed is scanty. 

Enormous prices are sometimes given for 
these favourite shells ; Gloria maris has 
fetched ten times its weight in gold, so 
highly do conchologists prize the symmetry 
of its shape, and the chaste beauty of its 
pattern and colour. 

Nature is nothing if not variable, she never 
wearies us with monotony, she loves surprises 
and variety, so when we turn tothe murexes, 
as exquisite in their way as the cones in 
theirs, what a change dowe find! The cones 
may be said to belong to the classical type of 
shell-beauties, where symmetry of form and 
subdued colour are the highest qualities, but 
the murexes are the wild country maidens of 





The Comb of Venus (Murex tenuispina) 
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the sea, whose charm lies in their brilliant 
colouring and rich curls, who scorn classical 
models and strike out in a path of their own. 
Who shall say these rustic beauties are less 
graceful and lovely than the more refined 
cones ? 

Ii the artist who painted Venus’s Comb 
thought more of colour and less of design 
than the designer of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, who shall blame him ? 

If the sculptor who moulded the spikes 
and curls of the murex preferred to let his 
fancy run riot in thorns and rough endive- 
shaped leaves, instead of confining it within 
the strictly beautiful curves of the cones, 
shall he not also have his admirers ? 

The outside of the shell of the murexes is 
always rough and crinkled, it is the smooth 
enamelled surface of the interior that is 
so richly coloured: the crimson mouth of 
Venus’s Comb, the pink-tipped fringes of the 
Snipe’s Head and the Regal Murex ; the red 
lips of the Rosebud Murex—these show the 
mysterious artist’s depth of colour and power 
of delicate gradations of tone. 

The animal of Venus’s Comb possesses the 
power of dissolving the spiky curls which 
surround his shell when he wishes to enlarge 
his house, and is also capable of growing 
them again when he has enlarged it. 

The mantle of the murex is large, and 
fringed sometimes on both sides, but gene- 
rally on the right side only; it is from this 
fringe that the spikes and curls are de- 
veloped, each row of spikes marking a fresh 
growth. Unlike the cone, the animal of the 
murex has no jaws, but the mouth is armed 
with barbed teeth, and the head has two 
long tentacles: the rounded foot is short. 


The Indian Ocean is the best hunting- 
ground for these exquisitely coloured shells ; 
there, pasturing on the sea-weed, five, or 
ten, or twenty fathoms deep, they may be 
found; not content though with the food 
the sea-weed offers, but feeding on other 
molluscs. 

Very nearly related to the beautiful murex 
is the Fusus or Spindle-shell, which, though 
of very beautiful form, cannot boast the rich 
colouring nor the spiky curls of the murex ; 
but some foreign species are prettily marked 
with orange lines on a saffron - coloured 
ground. These shells are turreted and, 
though thick and knotty, they are smooth to 
the touch, while the interior has the same 
smooth enamelled surface as the interior of 
the murex. 

Pretty toys for the water-babies are the 
spindle-shells, and less liable to prick their 
baby fingers than the thorny murexes, which 
seem to verify the proverb, “no rose without 
a thorn,” for the murex is to other shells 
what the rose is to other flowers. 

It is good for land-babies, as well as water- 
babies, to toy with these lovely creatures 
sometimes, to admire their beauty, to rejoice 
in it, for it is the shadow of the smile on 
the face of the Creator. 

“ Hateful is the dark-blue sky 
Vaulted over the dark-blue sea ; 


Death is the end of life; ah! why 
Should life all labour be ?” 


Not all labour: there is time to rest for the 
busiest, and there is no greater rest in the 
hurry of life than to pause for awhile and 
glance at the works of nature which surround 


us, from which there is so much to learn as 
well as to admire. 
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SIN OF IDLENESS. 


PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
“Why stand ye here all the day idle ?””—Sr. Marr, xx. 6. 


By tHe Rev. Canon HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. 





PIPHANY has past. Epi- 
phany — the season of 
sudden lights, flashing 
in unawares; of mo- 
mentary splendours, that 
shoot across the sky ; of 
rapid glimpses; of kin- 
dled insight. These are 

the signals that a new thing has been born 

into the world. The earth heaves in her sleep; 














the stars have swift stirrings ; the pulses of 
human life are quickened. There is a move- 
ment felt, a quiver of expectation. Wise men 
from afar break in with abrupt questionings. 
Students, poring over divine lore in the 
Temple courts, lift their eyes at the touch 
of a new arrival. Men and women at a 
wedding-feast are caught in the flush of an 
unknown joy. 

So Epiphany speaks to us each year. And 
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we, too, again and yet again, at such a tide, 
catch sight of all the possibilities that were 
opened to us by the birth of Christ. We 
are startled by a glimpse, here and there, 
into the things that might be. A vision 
strikes, and is gone; a sense of hidden 
glory held in reserve—of powers that move 
behind the veil—is upon us. A door is 
unshut ; a window is flung open; a kindly 
light from beyond floods in. And, even 
though door and window close in fast again, 
yet we have seen, and known, and under- 
stood. 

There is a Kingdom of Heaven, which 
has come down to be here on earth with us. 
There is a Force made present to us, which 
could do all, if we would suffer it. There is 
hope for this poor, suffering, tormented 
earth. There is pity, and pardon, and life 
for all that is so sick, and wounded, and 
corrupt. There is a new day, after all, that 
will dawn, though it linger long. There is 
a Father, who pitieth His own children, who 
will not alway be chiding, who will yet 
make the wilderness to blossom as a rose, 
who will make a new heaven and a new 
earth, so that the former things,—long, 
and bitter, and melancholy as they feel to 
us—will not even be remembered! They 
will have gone, as a bad dream when one 
awaketh. 

That is Epiphany. It is the time for us 
to enlarge our horizon ; to quicken our in- 
sight ; to look for omens, for bursts of exal- 
tation, for visionary hours, for the gleam of 
Northern Lights. It is the time to treasure 
up any such moments of sudden benediction, 
any such thrills of prophetic secrets, that may 
be given us ; to lay hold of these, to reserve 
them in memory, to store them up for dark 
days. We shall want these—want them all 
—to keep life sweet, to heighten our measure, 
to enhearten our hopes, when the wheels 
drag heavily. 

But Epiphany is gone! And to-day, with 
a rapid turn, our eyes are shaken off the 
high vision of God’s splendour, and the 
whole strength of the light is cast on ws / 
All very well (it says) these far glimpses, 
these swift touches of the flying hands of 
God, these secrets that throb between you 
and the hidden Power behind the veil! 
But what are you yourself going to do? 
How are you going to begin? Now, to-day, 
what will you be at? Some future mani- 
festation of the full divine achievement 
wrought in Christ, no doubt, there will be ; 
and blessed it is to dream of it, and to be 
sure of it, and to assert it, and to cling to it, 
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and to pray for it. You need all the com- 
fort and help that can be drawn from high 
ideals, and large convictions, and undaunted 
faith. But, in the meantime, this certainty of 
future peace only forces upon you the search- 
ing inquiry, What is the first step to be 
taken towards it? It cannot ever come 
unless, little by little, you work your way 
towards it. It cannot leave you idly hoping. 
It must put zeal and seriousness into the 
importunate demand that, however far off 
the ultimate glory, something, at any rate, 
can actually be done now. 

What is it to be ? Do you expect that the 
Kingdom of Heaven will ever come to pass, 
by a divine stroke, by a mysterious magic, 
by a trick as at a transformation scene ? 
Have you got only to gaze with delight, 
while some subtle machinery sweeps off the 
scene all this plague and darkness, and at the 
waving of a fairy wand the earth will be 
shot through and through by the heavenly 
illumination ? 

How natural to think so; yet how totally 
unlike this would be to the ways of our God, 
Who “worketh hitherto” so patiently, so 
earnestly, so unseen, so unrewarded, and who 
seeketh sons who will work as His Son works 
with Him! 

Line upon line, precept upon precept, here 
a little, and there a little. That is the sole 
method. By the sweat of our brows we 
must win our way to eat of this bread in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. In the sweat of our 
brows, and yet, not in dull dishonour, for 
God is our fellow-labourer. Work will do it. 
Work, and work alone. God works, and one 
and all must set to work with Him. And 
the only impossible thing, intolerable to 
God, is that anyone should be idle. What! 
idle? Idle when you have seen the vision ? 
When you know what might be hereafter ? 
When you have caught sight of the superb 
purpose of God? How can anyone be idle ? 
The veil has been lifted in vain at Epiphany, 
if the swift passing of the glory has left 
you with an empty and languishing regret. 
Nay! the sudden splendour was shown 
that it might sting you into action. It was 
given that it might be impossible for you to 
sit still and do nothing. If you have seen ; 
if you have believed; if you have had a 
glimpse of the secret ; then “ how is it, how 
can it be, that you are standing here all the 
day idle ?” 

This is the challenge of Septuagesima Sun- 
day. God, as He moves out into the world 
in the interests of His Kingdom, seeks la- 
bourers ; men who can and will work. That 
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is the type He desires; and this type is set 
by common, earthly, secular labour, just as 
we know it. That is the point of all the 
main block of parables about the Kingdom. 
All of them carry us straight to the world 
of human industry—to man as he digs, or 
ploughs, or sows, or fishes, or shepherds, or 
traffics. There, in that scene of busy and 
varied occupation, as it proceeds in its un- 
resting activity over all the face of the earth, 
is the analogue to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
That is what it is like, and such are the men 
it must have—labourers / 

“ Why stand ye here idle?” Idleness is 
so useless, so stupid, so strange. It means 
that something is gone hopelessly wrong. 
It is a crime against the Christian conscience 
—against the law of the Kingdom. And 
this for several reasons, peculiarly Chris- 
tian, which it may be worth while to 
recall, 

(1.) First, idleness defeats the object of 
that Kingdom here on earth. For the King- 
dom is come here to prepare us, to sift and 
test us, for our place in its further develop- 
ment hereafter. Now, that place is deter- 
mined by one decisive standard—character. 
And character is evoked, or proved, or grown, 
or established only under the pressure of 
work. Character discloses itself in face of 
obligations that it has to satisfy, tasks that it 
must fulfil, responsibilities that it is bound 
to face. Only in the active effort to achieve 
what is difficult, to improve the capacities, 
to put out hidden powers, to hold on to the 
demands imposed by duty, to force the 
reluctant a lazy and unsteady will along 
the lines which are laid down for it by the 
necessities of its ordained and obligatory 
business—only so does moral character re- 
veal of what stuff it is made. Idleness, then, 
leaves the whole problem unsolved, for 
which we were born or sent into the world. 
For life is worth living just so far as it 
proves us capable of becoming something. 
It does not matter whether we attain. But 
it does matter, vitally, whether or no we 
exhibit any possibility of future attainment, 
whether we show ourselves fit for some post 
or other hereafter in that Kingdom where 
all have their special ministries and their 
special gifts. It is impossible to be in 
Heaven and to be useless. The one question 
asked at the gate is, What can you do? 
What are your talents? Whom have you 
helped ? What are you fitted for? Earth 
should have shown what that is. You 
should arrive at the gate with some evidence 
of your utility. Where is it? Can you be 


trusted? Have you fibre and bone in your 
conscience? Have you patience, persever- 
ance, unselfishness, tenacity, dutifulness, 
worth, courage, confidence, virtue ? 

But the idle man does not know. He has 
never been put to proof. He has never had 
occasion to try his nerve, or his steadiness 
of purpose, or his rectitude, or his equity. 
No stress has been brought to bear upon him. 
He has never undergone fatigue or anxiety, 
never been pinched, never been brought 
under the sharp screw. He has thrown away 
the whole use of earth. He has passed 
through no probation. He stands there at 
Heaven’s gate, and what, in God’s name, is 
to be done with him ? 

Again (2), idleness is a sin against love. 
Love perishes with inactivity. It cannot be 
love and not be busy. For love is an energy 
of service. It exists only in ministering. 
Love must go out of itself and spend itse 
in labour for others. Only in work can it 
breathe freely and move with gladness. And 
God is love. And God therefore is the 
energy of work. God is the great workman. 
He worketh hitherto without pause or let. 
In work He fulfils the primal Godhead. No 
idle God, this Father of ours, reclining on 
soft couches, in careless and indifferent ease, 
No idle God, absorbed in mystic self-con- 
templation ; but a God of work, proceeding 
forth in all the active realities of His Father- 
hood, creating, upholding, rescuing, building 
Himself households, burning with the zeal 
of a mighty purpose that is practical, urgent, 
imperative; a Father who is straitened 
until His aim be accomplished—until He see 
of the travail of His soul. Idleness is a sin 
against God. 

(3.) Once more. Idleness is a sin against 
the body of Christ, the body of the New 
Manhood, of which the brotherhood of be- 
lievers is the realised pledge, the prophetic 
firstfruit. In Christ we are all recognised 
as members one of another, through mem- 
bership in Him, who wore the flesh of all. 
And such membership involves us in end- 
less intimacies of brotherly activity. Others 
count on us, others depend on us, and 
this by sheer necessity of our bond with 
Christ through the Spirit. We cannot be 
in Christ and not be implicated in these 
responsibilities. For every limb, organ, 
fibre, nerve, cell, of a body is concerned 
with the health and life of the whole. If 
one member suffer all the members suffer. 
If one member be idle, all feel it. His 
debt due to the general well-being is un- 
paid. His sluggishness is a weight of which 
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others feel the burden. His vacant office 
costs additional effort elsewhere to compen- 
sate, He keeps a channel choked. He takes 
in from others, but gives back nothing. He 
is spending the strength of the body which 
has to carry him along, yet is turning it to 
waste, since it wins for him no profit. He 
is, therefore, a germ of ill-health. He makes 
for the death of the body. For a body has 
its life in action, in exercise, in effort; and 
against all this his idleness works as a 
poison—as a disease. Ah! my brethren, 
when we make a diagnosis of the poor 
Church of Christ—so hampered, so sickly, 
so ineffectual as we find it—do we, as we 
sum up all that it suffers from the obvious 
vices of its professing members—drunken- 
ness, lust, lies, greed, covetousness, selfish- 
ness—do we, at all, take the measure of the 
deadly stupor spread over its frame by the 
mass of positive idleness, which it drags 
wearily along with it; idle Christians who 
have never set hands, or brain, or heart, or 
will to any serious task ; never have known 
the grind or the fatigue of a definite respon- 
sibility that must be fulfilled ? 

Such a serious sin is idleness, according to 
the Christian code—(1) A sin against the 
Christian purpose of this life, which is pro- 
bation. (2) A sin against the Christian 
conception of God, which is love. (8) Asin 
against the Christian ideal of the manhood 
redeemed in Christ, which is that of the 
social body. 

And is it not astounding, then, that 
Christianity, which lays such special and 
such unique value on labour, should ever 
have been accused of withdrawing men from 
practical activity ; of encouraging them in 
idle and sterile reveries on a world that is to 
be hereafter, and is not come here and now 
—a world, too, hereafter which will be one 
of privileged and everlasting idleness ? 

Astounding! when the two announcements 
made by Christ, over and over again, in every 
parable about His Kingdom were—(1) that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is a kingdom of 
work; and (2) that this Kingdom, always exis- 
tent in Heaven from the foundation of the 
world, is now, in and through Him, arrived 
here—come down here on earth—carrying 
with it its typical character of earnest and 
incessant work, in the hope that, now, that 
will of God—so strenuous, so busy, so 
urgent, so faithful—may, at last, begin to 
be worked out on earth, even as it always is 
done, through the burning industry of angel- 
hosts, in Heaven. 

Yes! Astounding—the accusation ! 
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But not so astounding as that believers 
themselves should have made the charge 
possible. Not so astounding as that believers 
should suppose that an idle life—a life with- 
out a task—should be compatible with their 
faith in Christ, or that idleness was an inno- 
cent privilege, open to anyone who happened 
to have money enough to make it possible. 
As if the possession of private wealth re- 
leased a man from all the responsibilities 
incurred by his having been made a child of 
God, a member of Christ, and an inheritor 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Work is essential to each one of these 
titles. The work may be of any kind you 
like, consistent with the moral laws and the 
good of mankind. It may be what we call 
“secular”; that is some of the best that 
can be done for God. For by work we mean 
the effort to put out the best that is in us— 
the best of the talents allotted to us by God 
Himself. It may be, as we have said, the 
labour of the hands, or of the brain, or of 
the will, or of the spirit, or of the heart. All 
these are gifts of God ; and for the use and 
exercise of them we are answerable to Him, 
whose they are. These are the earthly trea- 
sures on which the Kingdom of Heaven has 
laid hold ; it wants them to be used, in its 
name, in whatever manner best suits their 
capacity, and puts their utility to profit. 
Some will be needed within the sanctuary, 
in religious offices of prayer or charity ; for 
prayer is work. Others will obviously be 
adapted for the practical aims and needs of 
human existence. And the poet and the 
artist will work with the imagination. 
And the thinker in his study. And the 
women in their unselfish diligence of house- 
hold ministry. Only one thing is asked 
of all, and that is, work! Work, that lays 
some strain upon the character, and so proves 
its weakness and its worth. Work, that 
may indeed be disappointed of its proper 
results by the mischances of life, or by the 
faults of the doer, but yet shall have achieved 
its true inner purpose in testing the will, the 
perseverance, the patience, the determina- 
tion, the cheerfulness, the virtue of him who, 
by the mere fact of working, though he 
have failed to win the fruit of his toil— 
yes ! and have failed through his own infir- 
mities—nevertheless is justified in that he 
has attempted to discharge his responsibili- 
ties towards Christ and the Kingdom, and 
has shown himself, by the efforts he has 
spent, to be, at least, striving to reproduce 
the image in him of the Father who “worketh 
hitherto.” 
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“Why stand ye here all the day idle ?” 
Dear brethren, it is a happy thing to be 
speaking to those who, whether men or wo- 
men, are at least not dowered with the curse 
of idleness. Very few of you who listen to 
me to-day are likely to be standing altogether 
idle in the market-place of the world. Most 
of you are in another case ; for you lack the 
very chance of enjoying those idle hours, 
which are the true and rightful balance to 
the strain of incessant labour—the relief and 
the leisure, without which good work cannot 
proceed, But serious as is your loss in this 
respect, you may at least thank God that 
you are spared the far worse moral peril of 
idleness. John Morley has declared that the 
saddest and most wasteful sight on the earth 
is that of a man willing or able to work who 
yet cannot obtain it. Alas! just at this 
hour there are hundreds, close at our doors, 
in this very plight. There are hundreds of 

enuine workmen unemployed, and in piti- 
ul distress. But sad as that sight is, there 
is a sadder. It is the sight of those who 
have never had any work to do, and do not 
wish for it, and regard work as an ugly ne- 
cessity to be avoided, and do not know what 
to do either with themselves, or their time, 
or their money, or their powers, or their 
opportunities. Such a life—making, as it 
does, no demands, evoking no gifts, occupied 
in the futilities of self-pleasing—saps the 
very roots of our manhood. Worthless in 
itself, it breeds innumerable sins ; the finest 
natures yield to its terrible demoralisation. 
You are spared these! You have the ines- 
timable boon of work. You belong to the 
vast army of labour, by whose sturdy and 
indomitable courage the onward movement 
of humanity is sustained. You are those to 
whom Carlyle speaks in the memorable pas- 
sage: ‘There is always hope in a man who 
actually and earnestly works. In idleness 
alone is there perpetual despair. Work, 
ever sO mammonised or mean, is still in com- 
munication with nature. The real desire to 
get work done will, by itself, lead one more 
and more to truth—to nature’s appoint- 
ments and regulations, which are truth. 
The latest Gospel in this world is not 
‘know thyself,’ but know thy work, and do 
it. Blessed is he who has found his work; 
let him seek no other blessedness. He has 
a work, a life-purpose. He has found it, 
and will follow it. For labour is life. From 
the inmost heart of the worker rises his God- 
given force—the sacred celestial life-essence 
breathed into him by Almighty God. Who 
art thou, then, that complainest of a life of 
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toil? Complain not; look up, my wearied 
brother. To thee Heaven, though severe, is 
not unkind.” These are brave, kindly words 
which you in this cathedral will understand. 
But, beloved, can it be that while you thus 
bear yourself honourably in the ranks of 
earthly toilers, nevertheless, in the affairs of 
the Kingdom of Christ you have never yet 
accepted the law of labour? Can it be that 
you have expected that spiritual idleness 
would suffice, or that it would lose its de- 
moralising poison, in the things of God? Can 
it be that here, in religion, you have looked 
to being excused the trouble of work, and 
learning, and training, and discipline ; have 
indulged in a life of spiritual vagrancy, 
tramping vaguely up and down the various 
roads of religious speculation without any 
serious purpose, or aim, or project, or direc- 
tion? Have you let the affections of the 
heart, the desires for communion with God, 
the motives of the highest self, all lie unprac- 
tised, unused, unskilled, in the sluggish indif- 
ference of the haphazard casual ? 
be that you have been content, in all such 
matters, to hang about the empty market- 
place, lounging and lazy, so that God can 
come upon you with the reproachful surprise: 
“ How is it that ye are standing here all the 
day idle?” ‘ Howis it that you, who are in 
your own matters so industrious, so pains- 
taking, so resolute, so vigorous, should offer 
such a woeful contrast in your relations to the 
Kingdom of Heaven? How is it that you do 
not carry up into your spiritual story the zeal, 
and the patience, and the earnestness, and 
the forethought, and the wisdom, that are 
the blessed secrets taught you in the world 
of earthly work? How is it that you, of 
all people, can here resign yourselves to that 
idleness which would be (you know so well) 
a misery and a blunder in all other depart- 
ments of your life ?” 

Is it “ because no man hath hired you”? 
Ah! the plaintive apology—so wistful—so 
pathetic, which goes up from heart after 
heart, as it silently pines for a hope that 
never comes to it ! 

“No man hath hired us!” No spiritual 
call has invoked your soul, No holy cause 
has laid possession of your will. No high 
and splendid work for God has captivated 
your imagination, or mastered your reason. 
You have no service to fulfil; no religious 
ereed for which to offer yourselves, your 
souls or your bodies. No one has hired 
you; that is why your spirit lies dumb, 
sluggish, and darkened. You cannot find 
the Master, who wants your aid ; or the cause 
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that clamours for you; or the task that is 
open to you. 

“No one has hired you.” That is why you 
are spiritually idle. Is that so ? (1) Have you 
really tried? or have you left it to chance ? 
Have you sought for a job, in this matter ? 
or have you imagined that, somehow, faith 
ought to drop from the skies ? that religion 
ought to be found for you? that it ought to 
happen of itself? Nay. It is a world of 
work, vast, ordéred, systematic—this world 
of faith. It must be studied intelligently ; 
and approached with deliberation. It de- 
mands care, reason, effort, knowledge, 
patience, perseverance on the part of those 
who would find their place in it, just as much 
as does that huge world of industrial activity 
which you know so well. 

(2.) And, again, it is labourers for whom 
God goes out to look ; labourers for a vine- 
yard. He does not go out to get men who 
think religion is, above all things, a thing to 
make you feel comfortable, a matter of per- 
sonal consolation, setting everything straight, 
or smooth; clearing away all perplexities, 
doubts, problems, difficulties ; promising you 
love and happiness, and an idle mind. 

No, indeed; if any of us have thought 


‘this, no wonder we have missed God’s hiring. 


He wants “labourers in the vineyard,” men 
that is, who are not afraid of work, of 
trouble, of effort; men who will have no 
easy time through believing, but who are 
prepared to bear the burden and burning of 
a noon-day sun; men who are ready to win 
their spiritual bread by the sweat of their 


brows ; men who will wrestle with briars and 
thorns ; and will plod on through a bit of 
wearisome digging ; and will pluck up weeds 
by the root ; and will wait for the fruit that 
is long in coming; and will cherish a stub- 
born plant, rather than cut it down; and 
will not fret, if at the end they get no more 
than the penny that is their due; but will 
confess that, after all, they are unprofitable 
servants. 

Such men and women He is in want of, 
who will do all this, not in self-interest, 
but on behalf of the wide vineyard which 
the Lord hath planted. 

My brethren, let us ask ourselves, is 
that the kind of life we have expected re- 
ligion to be? A life which may leave us 
struggling, labouring, weary, and yet lift us 
with a great hope, so that we are not 
afraid to say, ‘“ What matters weariness ? 
What matters the burning of the mid-day 
sun? What matters the burden of the long 
day? Iam at work, and at work for God. 
That is enough.” Surely, surely, if that be 
our temper, if we are prepared for effort and 
diligence in finding all religious work there 
is to do, and for effort, and diligence, and 
trouble in the doing of it, then, not for 
long shall we belong to the spiritually unem- 
ployed. For the voice of Him will be soon 
in our ears, the good householder, who, at 
all hours, at the third, and the sixth, and 
the ninth, and the eleventh, is out abroad, 
seeking, with all His heart and strength, 
for all the labourers that He can draw into 
His vineyard. 
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HE Psalmist says that “the 
trees of the Lord are full 
of sap.” This is true of 
the characteristic trees of 
the Holy Land. Growing in 
a dry and parched climate, 

they nevertheless yield the most refreshing 

shade and the most nourishing fruit. The 
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palm-tree out of the most thirsty desert raises 
aloft its graceful stem and luxuriant crown 
of foliage and luscious clusters of dates ; the 
olive-tree extracts fatness from the driest 
air and the barest rocks, and repeats, in the 
lavish profusion of its oil-producing berries, 
a natural imitation of the old miracle of the 
multiplication of the widow’s cruse of oil ; 
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and the fig-tree, struggling for life on its arid 
rocky terraces, has notwithstanding every 
branch and twig full of milky juice, and 
ripens three abundant crops of figs every 
year. The very gleanings of these trees are 
more plentiful than the whole harvest of 
other trees. They strikingly illustrate the 
overflowing goodness of the Lord, and show 
what He meant the Land of Promise to be, 
a land flowing with milk and honey. 

And not only did He create these trees 
specially in the consecrated soil of the Holy 
Land, but His spirit also transplanted them 
into the sacred enclosure of His holy Word, 
there to bloom and fruit in unfading fresh- 
ness till the fair face of nature itself vanishes 
away. He intended them to be like the 
trees of Eden, pleasant to the sight and good 
for food, and trees to be desired to make 
one wise. The Greek word for wisdom 
comes from a root which signifies the sap of 
atree ; and so wisdom regarding these trees 
does for the mind and the heart of man, 
what the sap does for the natural object. 
They are as full of instruction for our souls, 
as they are of nourishment for our bodies. 
They illustrate many wise lessons in Scrip- 
ture ; and around them have gathered many 
of our most sacred associations and cherished 
memories. 

The name of Palestine was derived from 
the palm-tree, which once formed extensive 
groves on the western sea-board and in the 
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southern part of the country; and in later 
years the Crusader who returned home, bring- 
ing a palm-branch with him as a souvenir of 
his visit to the Holy Land, was called a 
“palmer.” But at the present day this 
beautiful tree is comparatively rare. Its 
history is emblematical of the people whose 
home was once in the land; and the well- 
known coin of Vespasian, representing the 
palm-tree with the legend “ Judea capta,” 
forms a sad picture of the desolation that 
has overtaken the once-favoured heritage. 
It is only in certain localities, such as the 
coasts and inland valleys, that it produces 
or matures its fruit. In the hill country 
of Juda it puts forth flowers but does not 
yield, or at least ripen its dates, unless in 
exceptional seasons. It is remarkable that 
the references to the palm-tree in Scripture 
are almost exclusively confined to its stately 
and ornamental appearance, and rarely, if 
ever, to its fruit ; the vine and fig-tree being 
the favourite symbols of fruitfulness. The 
true country of the palm-tree is the eastern 
desert, where its verdant canopy forms a 
beautiful contrast to the red and arid sand; 
and the only objects that break the mono- 
tony of the changeless landscape are the 
date-palm and the black tent of the Arab. 
The palm-tree is the dream of the Orient ; 
the fairest vision of that mystic eastern 
world, whose eyelids were first opened to the 
rosy flush of the morning light, and towards 





Ancient Olive Grove, Gaza. 
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whichour souls have 
an instinctive orien- 
tation and our knees 
bend in reverence. 
That dreamy vision 
inspired the first 
efforts to make a 
home for religion 
and a home for the 
family. The naked 
upright stems of the 
palm-tree, crowned 
by its beautiful tuft 
of leaves, suggested 
to the old Egyptians 
their first ideas of 
graceful _architec- 
ture, the pillars and 
peristyles and colon- 
nades of their won- 
derful temples. And 
there is reason to 
believe that from 
the fibrous net-work 
wrapping the ring- 
marks left by the oli 
leaves, like ragged 
pieces of coarse 
cloth, and looking 
as if it had been 
woven by human 
skill, they also 
learned the art of 
crossing threads for 
the texture of a 
fabric, in which they 
were afterwards so 
proficient, and which 
lay at the basis of 
their extraordinary 
civilisation. 

The Hebrews often 
gave the name of 
“Tamar,” the palm- 
tree, to women, as, 
for instance, to the sister of Absalom, on 
account of their graceful, upright carriage. 
And there is no more expressive emblem 
than the comparison of the righteous to a 
palm-tree, with its roots reaching down to 
the cool waters far below the surface, and its 
stem growing from within outwards, gather- 
ing fresh strength at the heart and growing 
heaven-wards as it grows inwardly, towering 
above all the other vegetation into the deep 
blue sky, and preserving its freshness when 
all around is decaying. 

The tree is associated with that most de- 
lightful of all the Jewish festivals, when the 
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people, in memory of their wilderness sojourn, 
abandoned their houses of brick and stone, 
and dwelt for seven days in booths con- 
structed of palm and willow-branches, occu- 
pying the time with religious services and 
family rejoicings. The contrast between the 
green booths of the wandering life, and the 
strong city of the settled, assured life, was 
designed to bring them toa more grateful 
sense of what God had done for them, by 
enabling them to realise more thoroughly 
what they had been. The palm is also 
associated with the triumphal entry of our 
Lord ‘into Jerusalem, when the multitude 
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The Sycamore. 


strewed His path with palm-branches, and 
shouted Hosannas. This touching incident 
has been perpetuated in the history of the 
Church by the annual observance of Palm 
Sunday, when palm-branches, blanched as 
symbois of purity, and wrought into various 
ornamental forms, are carried about by young 
and old on the Continent. And what a 
glorious picture does the palm-tree call up, 
when we see through the door opened in 
Heaven the white-robed multitude around 
the throne with palms in their hands ! 
These palms indicate the celebration of 
the everlasting feast of tabernacles, when 
the wilderness journey of life with all 
its hardships and privations is over for 
ever, and He that is in the midst of the 
throne shall tabernacle among them, “and 
they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat.” They also indicate 
the triumphal entrance of the redeemed into 
the New Jerusalem, to share in all the glory 
and victory of the Redeemer. The Jordan 
brought the dead palm-trees which once 


grew in great abundance along its course 
down to the Dead Sea, that their trunks 
might be buried there under the drift of 
ages. But in the vision of Ezekiel, we see 
a river of life rising from under the door of 
a new temple, and deepening and widening 
as it flows down towards the Dead Sea, 
causing the palm-trees to grow up again on 
its banks, and converting the sea of death as 
it enters its sluggish waters into a sea of 
life. Which thing is a prophetical allegory 
of the resuscitation of the dead land which 
got its ancient name from its palm-trees. 
There, as elsewhere, the earnest expectation 
of the creation waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God—when a new Eden shall 
spring up around a regenerated humanity. 

If the palm was once the emblematic tree 
of Palestine, the olive is now the most charac- 
teristic tree. It once covered all the fields 
and slopes of the Holy Land, ascending like 
a great altar smoke of vegetation on the 
heights to the skies. But the ruthless hand 
of the destroyer has laid many of these olive 
woods low; and on the Mount of Olives 
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itself, which got its name, so dear and sacred 
to our hearts, from the abundance of this 
most interesting vegetation, there is now 
but a scanty covering of trees. There are 
still, however, here and there relics of the 
old luxuriance ; and the olive yards in many 
places form, as they have done from time 
immemorial, prominent objects in the land- 
scape. The olive woods of Hebron are mag- 
nificent ; and the chief feature of the neigh- 
bourhood of -Gaza is a wide-spread olive- 
grove, many of the trees of which, as may 
be seen in our illustration, are very large 
and ancient, and are striking proofs of the 
continued existence and importance of this 
old Philistine town from the very earliest 
times. Owing to the abundance of its olive 
oil the trade of the place is the manufacture 
of soap, which it exports in large quantities ; 
and it is strange to connect the thought of 
this prosaic modern industry with the roman- 
tic Bible incidents which made Gaza famous. 

The olive-tree, with its grey and rugged 
bark, and its ashy or dusky green foliage 
affording but little shade, does not seem at 
first to unfamiliar eyes so beautiful as many 
of our own northern trees. But one learns 
after a while to love it more than any other 
tree. Monotonous as it looks at a distance, 
it exhibits near at hand a singular 
variety of hues and forms; now 
looking hoary and soft, when the 
wind blows its leaves one way, like 
a luminous haze or a veil of warm 
light ; and now when the leaves are 
still in the breathless air, dark and 
awful like the shadow of a thunder- 
cloud. Nowhere does the sky look 
so blue as through the meshes of 
its foliage ; and its trunks and roots 
are so gnarled and twisted, that it 
seems as if it produced its wealth 
of foliage and fruit through much 
sore struggle with circumstances. 
It is a weird and solemn tree with 
a kind of hard passion in its sombre 
leaves, and a divine fury torturing 
its cavernous limbs, like a vege- 
table Laocoon. Beneath its shade 
we dream of Olivet and the Garden 
of Gethsemane with its aged olives ; 
and its leaves seem ever to whisper 
of the awful agony through which 
the world was redeemed. 

There is no tree whose associa- 
tions are so entirely Scriptural. Its 
foliage is the earliest that is men- 
tioned by name in the history of the 
world. The dove returned to the 


ark with the olive-branch in its mouth, as 
the symbol and the first foundation of a new 
and regenerated earth. It was the most 
prominent tree in the oldest allegory, the 
parable of Jotham. Its oil fed the flame of 
the golden candlestick in the Jewish temple, 
and anointed the head of King David. It 
was regarded as a symbol expressive of 
prosperity and of the divine blessing, as 
when the Psalmist compared himself to a 
green olive-tree in the house of God ; and its 
young fresh saplings sprouting from the old 
trunk of the parent tree, beautifully pictured 
to him the children flourishing round their 
parents’ table. It has been universally re- 
garded as the symbol of peace ; its branches 
being carried by messengers of truce, and by 
armies returning from the conquest of their 
invaders. And the Apostle Paul crowns all 
the allusions to it and the uses made of it 
by employing it as an allegory of the graft- 
ing, contrary to nature, of the wild branches 
of the Gentiles in the long-cultivated olive- 
tree of the Jews, and the final incorporation 
of the scattered Jews in consequence in the 
united tree. 

Growing on the same artificial terraces 
with the olives, is the fig-tree. Being deci- 
duous, and in winter when the traveller 





The Fig-Tree, and Fruit-bearing Branch. 
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usually visits Palestine as plain and naked 
as an ash-tree, it is apt to heighten the im- 
pression of the barrenness and sterility of 
the country; the idea of fertility being in- 
separable from that of verdure. Its grey, 
plump, fantastically tangled branches, des- 
titute of leaves, look at such times as if 
covered with hoar-frost in the sunshine, and 
have a ghostly appearance in the moonlight. 
At the end of March, however, light, tender, 
green leaf-lobes begin to unfold themselves 
from the hoary branches; and the contrast 
between these and the dusky, unvarying 
foliage of the olive groves among which they 
gleam, is so striking that we see a new force 
and significance in our Saviour’s words, “ Now 
learn a parable of the fig-tree; when the 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, 
ye know that summer is nigh; so likewise 
ye, when ye shall see all these things, know 
that it is near, even at the door.” This 
selection of the fig-tree, as exhibiting the first 
signs of approaching summer, shows what 
a close observer of nature our Lord was. 
Almost all the other trees of Palestine are 
evergreen, and maintain the same appearance 
in winter and summer unchanged ; the fig- 
tree being the only common conspicuous tree 
that sheds its leaves in winter, and remains 
naked for several months. And the soft 
young foliage of spring sprouting from the 
bare, frosty-looking branches, as if directly 
from the cold icy bosom of winter, has such 
a rich suggestiveness of a more genial influ- 
ence and of brighter times about it. It reads 
the natural prophetic lesson to the passer-by 
that the season of life and fulfilment, the 
promise of the blooming year is at hand ; and 
the deep spiritual lesson that the time is 
near for every one, in which the Master will 
come seeking the fruit of all His gracious 
. dealings with us. 

We see an interesting correspondence 
between the peculiar nakedness of the tree 
in winter, coupled with its rich bright 
clothing of foliage in summer, and the self- 
consciousness of nakedness through sin which 
our first parents had in the garden, com- 
bined with the aprons of fig-leaves which 
they made for themselves. There is a 
plausibility in the tradition that the fig- 
tree was the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, and a suggestiveness in the thought 
that the leaves of the tree itself, on the great 
universal principle of “like curing like,” 
were made the means of relieving one of 
the evils which the eating of the forbidder 
fruit has produced. The order to which the 
fig belongs might well come under the desig- 
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nation of the typical tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil; for itcomprehends the sting- 
ing nettle, the deadly upas, the intoxicating 
hop and theopiate hemp, as wellas the nourish- 
ing bread-fruit tree, the mulberry-tree which 
forms our silk, and the india-rubber tree, 
whose uses in our modern economy are so 
multitudinous that we wonder what our fore- 
fathers did without it. The milky juice 
which makes the upas so poisonous pervades 
the fig-tree, and up to a short time before its 
maturity makes its fruit exceedingly dan- 
gerous ; but when ripe the milk disappears, 
is replaced by sugar, and the fruit becomes 
as we all know exceedingly wholesome. In 
all these features of the fig there are many 
suggestive symbols for our instruction. And 
our Lord summed up its lessons, when in 
the acted parable of the withered fig-tree, 
He represented the fate of the unprofitable 
Jews, and of all who act in the same manncr, 
and bring forth, instead of the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, only the rustling 
leaves of Pharisaic formalism and display. 
The sycamore of Scripture is a species of 
fig, known in Egypt as Pharaoh’s fig, and 
in Palestine as the mulberry fig. It is 
totally different from the tree to which in 
our country is given the name of sycamore. 
How the same name came to be extended to 
one so unlike is not known, unless it be that 
there is a superficial resemblance between 
the strong verdant look, and the masses of 
luxuriant foliage of the two trees. The 
sycamore figswhich Amos gathered in Tekoa, 
form the food of the poorer classes in Pales- 
tine during the whole year; for unlike the 
common fig this tree is always verdant and 
produces fruit several times during the year, 
without being confined to fixed seasons. The 
tree grows abundantly in the valleys of the 
Holy Land, and by its low, wide-spreading 
branches, it affords a delightful shade by the 
waysides. In ancient Egypt, where there 
were few good timber trees, a certain im- 
portance attached to it, and the wood was 
used for the making of mummy cases, for 
which it was well adapted, being impervious 
to heat or moisture and therefore exceed- 
ingly durable. Thus the sycamore pro- 
tected the noonday rest of the people from 
the heat of the sun and guarded their ever- 
lasting sleep, so that the mortal remains 
might endure unchanged for ages. This 
tree was connected with the ancient mysteries 
of nature worship in Palestine ; and under 
its shadow many a dark, unhallowed rite was 
performed. Our illustration shows a picture 
of the celebrated old sycamore of Ashdod, 
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which seems to be a relic of those pagan 
times, and reminds us of the Philistine wor- 
ship of Dagon, of which this town was 
selected on account of its high position, 
facing the sun, as one of the chief seats. The 
sycamore lifted up on its friendly boughs 
the repentant publican to see Jesus passing 
by ; and it lifts our thoughts to the cross, 


made as tradition says of its wood, which 
draws all men to Him. And surely it is 
the sycamore and not the ordinary fig-tree 
that enables us to realise most vividly the 
ancient description of peace and security, 
which assigns the promise of these best 
blessings of Heaven to “every man under his 
own fig-tree.” 
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JUBILEE REMEMBRANCES OF PERSONS I HAVE MET. 
1816—1842. 
By NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


SECOND 


aS a child I felt a love for the author 
of “The World before the Flood,” 
through the perfect reading of a 
mother who charmed her children 
by thus making them familiar with her 
favourite authors. Very soon after my 
going to Hull in 1842 I visited Montgomery 
at his residence, the Mount, Sheffield. To 
my adolescence he seemed old, though he 
was only seventy. I still see his benevolent 
countenance, and hear his gentle voice. He 
had been editor of the Jris paper at Sheffield, 
and was imprisoned in York Castle for a 
song not written by himself, but printed at 
his office by his predecessor, and without his 
knowledge. It related to the taking of the 
Bastile, and was interpreted as disloyally 
referring to the war between England and 
France, which broke out after the verses 
were published. But some excuse was wanted 
for silencing a voice outspoken in the cause 
of freedom. By his touching rhythmical 
appeals on behalf of chimney-climbing boys 
public attention was aroused to the cruel 
slavery by which so many were sacrificed in 
limb and life, but it required twenty years’ 
agitation before an Act of Parliament was 
passed. Session after session the Bill was 
thrown out. On one occasion defeat was 
caused by a speech ridiculing the benevolent 
faddists, who preferred the interest of a few 
boys to the convenience and safety of the 
population at large. The speaker illustrated 
his position by telling how in Ireland they 
cleaned chimneys by putting a goose into 
the top and dragging it down by the legs ; 
and how a benevolent advocate of the goose 
recommended the employment of two ducks 
in its place. Montgomery conducted his 
paper on the principle of advocating only 
what he felt to be true and useful, not caring 
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whom he might offend or please, and not 
calculating whether his commercial interest 
would gain or suffer. Would that all news- 
papers were conducted on these principles ! 
His pen was ever busy to advocate all 
things honest and virtuous. Home, love, 
nature, freedom were his favourite themes ; 
injustice, tyranny, war, negro-slavery the ob- 
jects of his unsparing censure. Though his 
other poems are little read, he will long be 
remembered by hymns which are favourites 
in all the churches; such as “Hail to the 
Lord’s Anointed,” ‘‘ For ever with the Lord,” 
“Prayer is the Soul's sincere Desire,” &c. 
At successive periods of life admiration of 
different authors, amounting to a passion, 
takes possession of some minds. After Wal- 
ter Scott’s poetry, that of Wordsworth was 
my fascination. I loved to write appropriate 
extracts over against my sketches, and to 
store in memory favourite passages. How I 
longed to see him! Thad in view a knap- 
sack pilgrimage to the Lakes, and, from a 
relative of his, asked for an introduction. 
The lady was willing to give it, but advised 
me to take another method. He was weary 
of receiving strangers so introduced, as an 
unpleasant formality, obliging him to pay 
some civility for the interruption of his time. 
She advised me to accost him in a casual way, 
asa stranger. I was delighted to see him a 
day after reaching Grasmere. He was stand- 
ing in the rain talking to a quarryman with 
his shepherd’s plaid across his shoulder. It 
was privilege enough for one day to have 
seen the great poet on his loved mountain- 
side in his usual garb, and to have heard his 
voice. Next day, Sunday, I was not dis- 
appointed in my hope of meeting him at 
Grasmere Church. At the close of service 
he strolled slowly out. Now was my oppor- 
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tunity. Walking alongside, and without any 
apology, I made some commonplace observa- 
tion on the beauty of the scenery, to which 
he pleasantly responded, and entered into 
conversation on various themes. He en- 
courage! me to ramble on, and then he 
invited me into his garden, and to his 
favourite terrace walk. I have no distinct 
memory of what he said, but I can never 
forget the charm of his spirit, the beauty of 
the sentiment, his courtesy to a stranger, 
and the delight I felt in conversing with the 
poet himself, surrounded by his beloved 
mountains and lakes which his poetic soul 
had spiritualised for ever. He did not ask 
my name, but I afterwards wrote to thank 
him for the great privilege enjoyed by one 
who had long been charmed and benefited 
by his works. 

I had the privilege of receiving Professor 
Sedgwick during the meeting of the Royal 
Society at Hull, when every one was read- 
ing his delightfully instructive book on 
the Studies of the University. I also met 
him at Scarborough, where he narrated how 
he had recently been seated on a heap of 
stones by the roadside in the neighbourhood, 
amusing himself with his geological hammer, 
examining some of the abounding fossil re- 
mains. <A lady rode up to a gate leading 
into a private road close at hand. The gate 
was latched, and the stone-breaker arose and 
opened it for the fair equestrienne, who 
ofiered him a penny for his services, which 
he courteously accepted without hesitation, 
doffing his hat in thanks. Next day he 
found himself seated at the Crown {table- 
@héte beside the lady, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of both when recognising each other. 
He told me how, one Sunday morning, wan- 
dering on Salisbury Crags, perhaps on his 
way to kirk, he rested for a few minutes on 
a rock, which, according to his wont, he ex- 
amined by aid of his pocket hammer. An 
old woman passing by, Bible in hand, thus 
admonished him: “Ye ken ye’re breakin’ 
stanes, but ye’re breakin’ Sabbath.” He did 
not neglect sermons in churches, but he was 
also finding “ sermons in stones.” 

How well I remember the interest I took 
in Cowden Clarke’s lectures and readings on 
the minor characters of Shakespere ; but 
especially the fascination of Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble when she read or recited at the 
Literary Institute. Her sweet voice and 
expressive features, varying with the various 
characters, brought them in turn before us 
more vividly than perhaps any acting could 
have done. This may suggest unreality in 
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its failure to accomplish what it professes ; 
whereas good reading leaves full play for the 
imagination. Shakespere’s page may be 
more real and vivid to some minds than any 
actors’ stage. I cannot forget a well-merited 
rebuke from Mrs. Kemble at my house. Our 
conversation turned on the subject of the 
theatre, and I was explaining that Christian 
ministers dil not visit theatres, because 
many were objectionable by reason of the re- 
presentations and the company, and because 
those of the highest character occasionally 
had performances unfavourable to religion, 
and even modesty, and calculated to injure 
the minds of young people, and that Christians 
should be willing to abstain from what might 
injure others if not themselves. Therefore, 
I said, the clergy should specially patronise 
such readings as hers, presenting the beau- 
ties of Shakespere harmlessly. With cour- 
teous but impressive emphasis she said “I 
suppose you mean recognise,” a correction I 
acknowledged as just. 

Samuel Warren, as Recorder of Hull, was 
a periodical visitor to the town, and used 
to introduce the business of the court by a 
carefully prepared oration to the grand jury, 
not merely on the cases to be tried but on 
the state of public affairs ; discourses which 
were generally reported at length not only 
in the local, but in the London papers. He 
occasionally favoured me with his company 
and amused my friends with his fluent and 
anecdotal talk. The barristers on circuit 
seemed to get much amusement from him. 
I heard from one of them an illustration. 
At the York assizes he felt that a brother 
barrister had attributed to him some action 
which he deemed discreditable. He privately 
remonstrate | with bis learned brother some- 
what thus. ‘Of course you could not sup- 
pose that I really could have acted in such 
a way. What! I, Samuel Warren, Doctor of 
Civil Law, author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ 
of European reputation, &c., &c.; that I 
could have sted so! Impossible! Surely 
you will rectify this when the court. opens 
to-morrow?” “Certainly, certainly,” was 
the response. So at the opening of the 
court, the offender craved indulgence, while 
he apologised in the very words of his 
aggrieved brother, saying: “ My lord, it is 
impossible I could have intended to impute 
such conduct to my learned friend. What! 
Samuel Warren! Doctor of Civil Law,” &c., 
&c., repeating all his titles and so exactly in 
the tone and manner of the aggrieved brother, 
that the barristers around, and even the 
judge, were scarcely able to restrain their 
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laughter. When the facetious orator sat 
down, Samuel Warren shook him warmly 
by the hand, saying: “Thank you, thank 
you, brother! Iwas sure you wou'd do the 
generous thing !” 

Richard Cobden visited Hull during the 
Corn Law agitation. He was regarded by 
many as a dangerous demagogue, and his 
principles as likely to ruin the country : all 
the land would go out of cultivation and the 
fields and farms lie waste if the poor man’s 
loaf was not taxed in keeping out the food 
which was plentiful across the narrow strait, 
while many of our own population were 
starving. Sitting beside him at dinner, I 
told him how pleased I was to see that he 
drank only water, and that his example 
helped to fortify me in my total abstinence. 
He said, in reply, that he took a little wine 
when at home and not campaigning; but 
when in full work, speaking night after night, 
he could not afford to take alcoholic liquors, 
as he needed all his strength of body and 
brain to do such work :—a strong practical 
testimony to the physical advantage of total 
abstinence. I heard him on several occasions 
in the House of Commons and admired his 
style of oratory—so simple, yet so effective ; 
elfective because simple ; no words used be- 
yond the comprehension of people of ordi- 
nary understanding; sentences clear as 
crystal; the logic of facts ; figures arithme- 
tical, more forceful than rhetorical; and a 
delivery impressive because evidently sincere. 
Opinions once considered dangerous have 
been for years the statute law which all 
parties in the State agree to uphold as essen- 
tial to our national prosperity and promotion 
of peace among the nations. I felt honoured 
by an invitation to his funeral, and was in 
the same carriage with my friend Charles 
Gilpin, who then held a subordinate office 
in the Government, Milner Gibson, and Mr. 
Gladstone. Elihu Burritt, the “learned 
blacksmith,” who could speak in some twenty 
languages, sat opposite to me, and, not aware 
that the great statesman was so near him, 
spoke enthusiastically of his desire to see 
him. What surprise, wonder, delight over- 
spread his features when [ at once said :— 
“Mr. Gladstone, Elihu Burritt wishes the 
honour of taking your hand.” The pleasure 
was mutual, and deeply interesting the con- 
versation that followed. In the procession 
to the grave I walked by the side of the cele- 
brated Dr. Hook of Leeds, whom I had re- 
cently heard preach from the words—“ Hear 
the Church,” in defence of Episcopal autho- 
rity. I preached a memorial sermon at 
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Surrey Chapel and at St. James’s Hall, and 
published it as a small booklet which, at 
the time, had a circulation of many thou- 
sands. I desired in a very humble way to 
help in perpetuating the memory of one of 
the greatest benefactors of the people of 
England. 

Another political celebrity at the time was 
Henry Vincent. He often lectured in Hull, 
where he had served his apprenticeship as a 
printer. He became very popular as a public 
lecturer. With youthful enthusiasm he 
threw himself into the Chartist controversy. 
He did so, convinced that the cause was fun- 
damentally just but abused by ignorant and 
violent partisans. There was then no true re- 
presentation of the people. They demanded 
extension of the suffrage, vote by ballot, 
shortened parliaments, and payment of mem- 
bers. Such advocacy was then denounced 
as revolutionary. Vincent was a Christian 
politician, and strongly denounced all vio- 
lence, both as morally wrong and injurious 
to the cause. In all his addresses he strongly 
condemned the favourers of force as the 
greatest foes to freedom. His influence was 
invaluable in restraining the mob from vio- 
lence. But as he was promincit in the 
movement the Government of tlie day con- 
sidered that public safety required his re- 
straint. After meetings in the West at which 
he had spoken, there was a riot for which he 
was made responsible. He described to me 
how, when tried before a special jury, he 
challenged each juryman designated as ‘ Es- 
quire,” saving, “I object to that man, my 
lord ; Englishmen are tried by their peers ; 
he is an esquire, | am a working man.” He 
was sentenced to two years’ solitary confine- 
ment in Millbank gaol. He told me how, 
prior to conviction, he wrote a number of 
articles for a weekly paper dated from prison, 
as if written at intervals of seven days, giving 
details of prison life with political comments, 
and counsels and exhortations to persevere 
in appeals to reason aione. After his con- 
viction, when all intercourse with the outside 
world ceased, these articles appeared week by 
week; and the authorities were perplexed 
as to how the MSS. were forwarded. He 
told me how amused he was at the change in 
the warders, increased vigilance, &e. Some 
months before his time expired appeals were 
made in the House of Commons on his 
behalf, and his innocence being established, 
he was set free. He was at once welcomed 
with honour by large masses of the people, 
and in Exeter Hall, when he spoke at a meet- 
ing presided over by Lord John Russell, 
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under whom he had been imprisoned. He 
spent several years in lecturing on Cromwell, 
peace, and education all over the country, 
inculcating principles of rational freedom, 
patriotism, and peace. On Sundays he was 
generally preaching in the Free Churches, 
not politics but the Gospel, with eloquence 
and fidelity. I knew, honoured, and loved 
him as a true Englishman, friend of the 
people, and evangelist ; I visited him on his 
death-bed, and, by his wish, spoke at his 
grave. 

At the time of the Chartist political 
agitation, another, of a more obviously 
religious character, was instituted by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice and Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, by whom various pamphlets were 
issued under the general title of “Christian 
Socialism.” The object was to show that 
the life and teaching of Christ taught the 
true basis of universal brotherhood ; that 
the dream of liberty, equality, fraternity, 
would become a reality, only, certainly, 
and safely, by faithful following of Him, as 
the true Leader of the people. My own 
long-cherished convictions were roused to 
more earnest expression by these. publica- 
tions, and I preached a sermon in Hull and 
London which was printed under the title of 
“Divine Socialism.” The title injured its 
circulation ; it was too “ Divine” for Social- 
ists, and too much like “Socialism” for the 
pious of that day. It forms the first essay in 
my Jubilee Volume just published, entitled 
“Divine Brotherhood.” I have met Kings- 
ley slightly, but I have felt closely related 
to him by his writings. I sent him a copy 
of my pamphlet, to which I received a 
reply which I now transcribe—never before 
published :— 

‘*Eversley, June 1, 1851. 


“My Dear Sir,—I cannot sufficiently 
express the pleasure with which I have read 
the sermon ‘Divine Socialism’ which you 
have been kind enough to send me. It is 
most delightful to find the same ideas spring- 
ing up, as if by a general moving of the 
Spirit, which ‘bloweth where it will,’ in in- 
dependent and isolated quarters. It is a 
sign that God is with us—that ‘his is the 
word which He will have spoken just now, 
this the side of Christianity which is to give 
power and life to the New Reformation 
which is surely coming. Pray let me have 
the honour of hearing from you again, and 
believe me, yours most faithfully and 
obliged, 

“ C, KINGSLEY.” 


During my pastorate at Hull the Free 
Church Disruption took place. My: pulpit 
was occupied by the deputation visiting 
the town from Scotland to excite sympathy 
and obtain contributions. I had heard Dr. 
Chalmers a few years previously advocat- 
ing the principle of Church Establishment, 
surrounded by an admiring company of 
bishops and other dignitaries, With what 
grandiose impetuosity he urged his theme, 
thumping of hand and stamping of foot ac- 
companying his eloquent voice! Very soon 
afterwards he was leading the great move- 
ment of dissent from the Scottish Estab- 
lishment. There was no inconsistency. He 
had contended, and still contended, for the 
duty and policy of the State to recognise, 
protect, and support the Church, without 
controlling it, but leaving it free for the per- 
formance of its proper spiritual functions, in 
appointing its ministers, guarding its doc- 
trine, directing its worship, and maintaining 
its discipline. When he found that State 
support involved State control, he led the 
great body of Scottish clergy in their seces- 
sion. At Edinburgh I had the privilege of 
meeting him at breakfast at the house of a 
leading elder and active coadjutor in the 
Disruption cause. The conversation all 
breakfast-time between the representatives 
of Gospel and law—the D.D. and the W.S.— 
was respecting the gathering of the necessary 
funds. I was astonished at the varied and 
exact acquaintance of the eloquent divine 
with names of persons and places, the 
amounts contributed, and likely still to be 
obtained. Everything concerning the great 
cause was at his fingers’-ends. His memory 
of details was marvellous. Prompt and de- 
cided was the expression of his opinions. 
As soon as breakfast was over, he passed on 
from this practical talk without a minute’s 
interval to domestic worship. After solemnly 
reading a few verses from the Bible he knelt 
down and poured forth a prayer remarkable 
for its deep spirituality and fervour of utter- 
ance. I remember one clause which illus- 
trates the whole—“ May every morning that 
dawns and every evening that darkens re- 
mind us of our frailty.” Then, without 
pausing, he rose up while repeating the 
doxology, and in the same breath said— 
“For ever and ever, Amen—Mary—did ye 
take those letters to the post?” It wasa 
remarkable illustration of being “ Diligent 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord,” a key to his whole life. ‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 
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By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Avrnor or “Tue Docror’s Dozen,” 


‘¢ Barpara’s BRoTHERs, 
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C, ET him have plenty of variety. 
Keep him amused. Do not 
Ce, ). let him study or think too 
4 ~ much, and give him change 

ste > of air and scene. That will 

be his best chance,” said the 
doctor, a clever young man 
fresh from London hospitals, 

§ — who had been called in to prescribe 

for Kenneth in one of his slight 
feverish attacks. Sir Sydney, always rest- 
lessly anxious for opinions about his child, 
had taken him aside into his library to try 
and elicit a genuine opinion from him. 

“ He is not studying at present, and shall 
not do so till you advise it; but it is 
another thing altogether to stop his think- 
ing. ” 

“Just so; he has that vivid imagination 
and quick intelli igence that keep the mind 
always at work. He wants a brother or 
sister to play with. He has too much time 
on his hands for thinking and dreaming. 
He seems bright and merry enough—he is a 
jolly little chap with plenty of boyhood’s 
power of enjoyment in his composition if it 
could be brought out. Can’t you take him 
on some visits to other houses where there 
are children, Sir Sydney? Let him play 
with other boys, or, better still, with little 
girls, for he hasn’t too much strength to 
spare, and could not stand what other lads 
of his age do, But some nice gentle little 
girls would be capital companions for him.” 

“T have several invitations for the pair of 
us now that the shooting is coming on,” said 
Sir Sydney. “ But Kenneth is such a home 
bird. He always pleads to stay here.” 

“T should not give way to that fancy,” 
said the young man quickly, and in the 
slightly peremptory fashion common to his 
profession. “Change will do him good. 
He is too much alone in a great place like 
this, and could always contrive to be alone 
if you filled the house with guests.” 

“Tf it is for his good lie shall certainly 
go,” said Sir Sydney. “And now, Dr. 
Meybrick, tell me your candid opinion. Is 
the child doomed, or is there a chance for 
him yet?” 

“JT should always be sorry to say there 
was no chance for any one so young as your 
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son, especially in these days of wonderful 
cures. But I need not tell you that he is 


very delicate, and that his lack of vitality is 
a serious thing. Heart and lungs are both 
seriously affected, and his hold on life seems 
to be very slight. Everything appears to 
have been tried for him, and everything 
done. It is only time that can show whether 
it will be of any avail.” 

“ Thank you,” answered Sir Sydney briefly, 
“T understand you perfectly.” 

It was a forlorn hope; but it was better 
to do something than nothing, and the child 
might benefit by change and the companion- 
ship of other children. So the fiat went 
forth, and Kenneth submitted sweetly and 
cheerfully to go away “for a little while,” 
and stay in one of the many houses he had 
visited with his father before, though he 
would much rather have stayed at home, 
and made no secret of his preference when 
asked about it. 

But when Sir Sydney saw him at play 
with other children, riding, romping, or 
otherwise disporting themselves, and ob- 
served that Kenneth’s face was always bright 
and flushed, his laugh the clearest and most 
frequent, and himself the chosen leader of 
an admiring band of little girls, then he told 
himself that the young doctor had judged 
rightly, and that the boy was really bene- 
fiting by the change. 

Kenneth always came into the bedroom 
whilst his father was dressing for dinner, to 
hear how the day’s shooting had gone off, 
and to tell of his own doings—the score he 
had made at cricket, the jumps his pony 
had made over the ditches in the field, the 
games of hide and seek in the shrubbery, 
and how he had puzzled them all by the 
cunning places he had squeezed himself 
into. 

“He is a thorough boy after all,” Sir 
Sydney would say to himself with satisfac- 
tion. *‘ He is not naturally grave or thought- 
ful beyond his years. It is doing him good 
to be with other children. And I do not 
feel now that there is any great gulf be- 
tween us as I have sometimes fancied. The 
speculative phase of early childhood is pass- 
ing safely over. The practical and healthy 
boyish mood is coming upon him, and a very 
good thing too.” 

It had often pained the father from time 
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to time in past days to feel that Kenneth 
sorrowed and brooded over thoughts he 
never named to him. Sir Sydney knew that 
it was his own doing—that the child had 
been silenced by the replies he had received, 
though they had not been given with that 
intention. Often the question, ‘‘ What are 
you thinking about, my boy?” had been 
met by a strange look and the answer, 
“ Nothing, papa—at least nothing that we 
talk about,” and the stab of pain inflicted on 
the father’s heart was none the less keen 
because the child was so completely uncon- 
scious of it. 

Now, however, he hoped that this stage 
of childish reservation was passing, and that 
the boy was forgetting his moods of gravity 
and dreamy sadness. He had looked happy 
and bright for a very long time now. 
Doubtless he was changing and developing 
and had more to think of. This was what 
Sir Sydney hoped and believed, and so 
it was with a sense of bewilderment and 
pain that he discovered his mistake. 

It was on a Sunday evening that the un- 
welcome discovery was made. He had 
spent the day in taking a long walk across 
country with his host to visit a mining vil- 
lage, and to make some practical observa- 
tions and inquiries as to the state of the 
place and the condition of the people. 

Kenneth was keenly interested in hearing 
his father’s report, and sat on his knee a long 
time in the firelight listening. When all 
was told, however, Sir Sydney became the 
questioner, and then Kenneth made answer, 

“Oh, there isn’t much to tell, papa. We 
went to church with the ladies in the morn- 
ing, and then Maud and Lucy and Beatrice 
and I went by ourselves in the afternoon, 
and that has taken up mest of the time.” 

“Went to church twice, did you? I 
should have thought once would have been 
enough in a queer little place like this. Was 
it so very exciting, my boy ?” 

“No, papa; but there was a nice window 
to look at, and the clergyman had a kind 
face, though I didn’t understand muce': of 
his sermon. Sermons arn't very interesting, 
I think, till one is old enough to understand 
them.” 

Sir Sydney smiled slightly. 

“Well, Kenneth, I’m afraid not always 
then. I don’t often have the luck to hear 
anything interesting. Rather hard lines on 
you for the little girls to drag you there 
again with them. Had they very fine new 
hats or frocks that they wanted to show 
off ¢” 


Kenneth looked a little pained and dis- 
turbed. 

“Oh no, papa, it was nothing to do with 
that. And it was they who came with me. 
It was I who wanted to go more than they.” 

“And why did you want to go if you 
found it so dull and uninteresting ?” 

“T didn’t quite say that, papa; only that 
I do not understand it all; but I like to go. 
One has time to think nice thoughts; and 
then—and then » 

“ Well, what then, Kenneth ?” 

“Why, papa, you know it says we must 
not forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether as the manner of some is; and so 
much the more as we see the day approach- 
ing.” 

Kenneth had his head against his father’s 
shoulder, and Sir Sydney could not see his 
face; his arm was round the child and he 
clasped him unconsciously closer, his own 
anxious fears, so easily aroused, waking into 
activity on very small provocation. But his 
voice was perfectly calm as he asked, 

“And what day is it that we see ap- 
proaching ?” 

The child moved slightly, gave one quick, 
upward look at his father, and then fixed 
his eyes upon the fire. 

“It is called in other places the Day of 
the Lord. Papa, I sometimes think it must 
be very near. Oh, how I hope it is! Papa” 
—very low and almost timidly—“are you 
—do you—papa, do you love Jesus? Do 
you want to be like Him? I know you do 
His work ; but do you think about Him and 
watch for Him too ?” 

At once it seemed to the father as though 
the great gulf had opened again between 
him and his boy. He still held the fragile 
little form with his strong arm ; but their 
minds, their souls, their thoughts, they were 
poles asunder, 

“JT try to do my duty to my fellow- 
creatures, my boy,” he answered, “Is not 
that enough ?” 

“It’s a great deal, papa—a great deal ; 
but—but—I don’t know if it is quite enough. 
Oh, papa, we have such beautiful hopes, and 
I want you to have them too!” 

Ilis face was so strangely wistful, and yet 
so radiant, that the father was perplexed 
and alarmed. He had only room in his 
heart at that moment for one great and 
overwhelming fear. 

“ Kenneth, are you feeling ill to-night ?” 

“No, papa,” with an air of surprise, “ I 
am very well, thank you. Why did you 
ask ?” 
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Sir Sydney raised himself and held the 
child so that he might look into the small, 
sweet face. Kenneth’s thoughts had tra- 
velled back to his question. He had nevir 
dared to speak so freely to his father before, 
perhaps he would never have another chance 
of asking his question again ; and he did so 
want to know. He raised his dark eyes with 
a world of deep inquiry in them as he asked 
once more, 

“Father, are you waiting and hoping 
too?” 

Kenneth never said “father” unless he 
was feeling and thinking very earnestly. 
Sir Sydney knew this, and the word always 
fell upon his ear with an unwelcome sound. 
He did not want the child to think too 
deeply. 

“ Waiting for what ?—hoping for what ?” 
he asked as cheerfully and unconcernedly as 
he could. 

“Why, papa, to be so like Jesus here— 
just through loving Him, you know; that 
we shall be ready to be changed into His 
likeness if He should come for us soon.” 

Sir Sydney was some minutes in replying, 
and then he said, in quite steady tones in 
which it seemed as though some slight dis- 
pleasure was kept down by a resolute effort, 

“No, Kenneth, I am not wishful to die 
before the appointed time. I have my work 
to do in the world, and I hepe to be spared 
long to do it, and that you may live after- 
wards to take it up. Ido not wish you to 
speak of hoping to die. It is an unmanly 
and an unnatural wish that is very bad for 
you to indulge. You must hope for life, my 
son, a life of purpose and usefulness. That 
is the best that any of us have to hope for.” 

“Oh, papa, I do!” answered Kenneth, 
raising himself suddenly and looking straight 
into his father’s eyes. “It isn’t quite the 
best of the hope; but it comes next and 
very near it. And for me it seems the only 
way of helping,” he added, with a strangely 
pathetic glance at his small thin hands and 
fragile frame. ‘ But indeed, indeed, I was 
not thinking of death. Death is Goil’s 
enemy. I don’t want to die.” 

Sir Sydney heaved a sigh of relief, though 
his face was hardly satisfied. 

“T am very glad to hear it, Kenneth; 
but I do not exactly know what you are 
talking of.” 

He looked up with a look in his eyes that 
haunted his father for long afterwards. 

“No, papa, Idon’t think youdo. I was 
afraid you wouldn't; but I did so want to 
ask.” He stopped short and sighed, and 


then added in another tone of voice, “ Per- 
haps we had better talk about something 
else.” 

Most gladly did Sir Sydney avail himself 
of this suggestion, and so the veil just lifted 
for a moment between father and son fell 
again, and each realised with a thrill of pain 
that there was a whole world of thought 
and feeling about which no word must pass 
between them. 

They talked of other things till the dinner- 
hour struck, and then the father kissed his 
child and went down, whilst Kenneth put 
himself to bed without any help from Sir 
Sydney’s man, feeling that he would rather 
be alone. 

He was longer than usual on his knees 
that night. It was a new thing to Kenneth 
to say prayers, and there was nothing formal 
in his petitions. When he rose the happy 
look had come back to his face. 

‘“‘ Perhaps it will come some day—so many 
things do that we hope for. I will go on 
hoping and asking. I will not get tired.” 

It was only a few days later that his 
hostess spoke very gravely to Sir Sydney 
about his child. She told him that he was 
decidedly weaker than when he came, that 
any exertion brought on a breathlessness and 
exhaustion quite painful to see. Being with 
other children did him good in some ways, 
but tempted him to too great exertion. 
Home was the only place for such a fragile 
child, and home was the place he was 
always longing after. 

This conversation took place at the dinner- 
table, under cover of the ceaseless buzz of 
talk. Sir Sydney hardly touched a morsel 
after he had heard the lady’s opinion, and 
as soon as she had given the signal which 
left the men of the party alone together, he 
made some excuse to leave the room, and 
went straight upstairs to his son’s little bed. 

Kenneth was awake and smiled a welcome ; 
but his father thought his eyes were too 
bright and his cheeks too flushed, whilst 
the hands he took in his own were burning 
hot. 

“ What time is it, papa? Have you come 
to bed ?” 

“No, my boy; it is not ten o’clock yet. 
But I have been making my plans afresh, 
and I thought you would like to hear 
them.” 

The child clasped fast hold of the strong 
hands that held his own; his eyes shone in 
the semi-darkness. 

“ Papa, I believe I know; let me tell you 
instead. You are going to take me home.” 
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“Yes, my boy; you have guessed quite 
right. We will go home at the end of the 
week. Are you pleased ?” 

There was little need to ask the question, 
the child’s look was enough. As he settled 
himself amongst his pillows, he said softly, 
almost as if he were speaking to himself : 

“T don’t think it was a guess, exactly. 
I seemed to know. Now there is only that 
one other thing to wish for.” 

“JT wonder what that is,” mused Sir Syd- 
ney to himself, but for some reason or 
another he did not ask the question. 


VL 


“T want to see Hope, papa. Please let 
Hope come to me. I know she would. May 
she, papa ?” 

Kenneth was lying in bed propped up 
with pillows, the httle face thin and wasted, 
the eyes unnaturally large and bright; and 
his father sat beside him as he had done 
now for three days and nights, until it 
seemed both to himself and the child as 
though they had always been so—just those 
two together—with a whole world of love 
between them, and yet divided in spirit by 
a gulf so deep that both feared to approach 
the edge of that dark chasm. 

“T will send for her at once, my child.” 

“Oh, thank you, papa—you are so good. 
And papa, dear, would you let her stay here 
a little while and sit with me whilst you get 
some sleep? You can’t go on always being 
with me, and I don’t want a nurse. I only 
want somebody to sit by me and give me 
something to drink and talk to me. I should 
like Hope better than anybody else.” 

“ You shall have her, my boy.” 

Kenneth lay back amongst his pillows 
smiling his thanks. He had no words to 
waste. Strength and breath were alike 
wanting. What had been so long feared by 
the father had come to pass. On the very 
day of the return home the boy had taken 
cold ; the cold had settled on his chest, and 
in a few hours fever set in, and there was a 
whisper of danger in the air. The doctor’s 
face was grave and his words were very 
guarded ; but Sir Sydney felt that he had 
small hope of pulling his little patient 
through, and fancied every visit that he 
should hear the death warrant spoken. 

“While there is life there is hope,” was 
too trite a saying to bring much comfort to 
his heart. He knew that inflammation was 
threatening, that there was almost no 
strength to battle with the foe, and that all 


who knew what was happening looked upon 
the child as doomed. 

But every wish of the boy’s was law to 
his father, and so Hope was sent for at once, 
She came without a moment’s needless delay, 
and as the twilight shadows began to deepen 
she softly entered his room. 

The child’s eyes lighted instantly, and the 
father felt a pang that was almost like 
jealousy as he saw the greeting between the 
two, quiet as it was. 

“ Papa, you must rest now,” said Kenneth. 
“ Don’t go far away, but lie down somewhere 
and sleep. Hope will take care of me. I 
want her to talk to me.” 

Sir Sydney withdrew to the deep recess 
in which a big sofa stood, and lay down to 
rest. He did not think he should be able to 
sleep, but the long strain of watching had 
told upon him and slumber surprised him 
before he knew. When exhausted nature 
asserts herself she does it to some purpose, 
and it was not until the night was far 
advanced that the sleeper awoke. 

He awoke to find that the nightly access 
of fever had come on—that restlessness and 
semi-delirium, which had been the worst 
symptom throughout ; for at those moments 
the child was haunted by fears his father 
could not lay at rest, and by questions to 
which he could give no answer. It was at 
those moments that the gulf between them 
yawned so terribly wide. Kenneth would 
hold out his shadowy hands with the pathetic 
appeal : 

“ Help me, father, help me!” 

And although Sir Sydney could clasp 
those small hot hands closely in his own and 
speak words of love and soothing, he could 
do nothing towards answering the troubled 
questions seething in the child’s fevered 
brain. He could not understand the broken, 
incoherent words or follow the half-uttered 
train of thought. And so there would follow 
hours of weary tossing till daylight came, 
and the exhaustion which followed brought 
a look of added gravity to the doctor’s 
face. 

“Tf we could get rid of these troubled 
nights he might do,” had been the dictum 
that very day. ‘ But the fever and restless. 
ness and tossing do him a world of harm; 
and he has not time to recover the effects 
of one night before another comes to try 
him.” 

And now Sir Sydney, waking at the sound 
of the child’s voice, knew that the dreaded 
hour had come. Kenneth had been sleeping 
for some time quietly enough ; but the fever 
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had returned, and he had awakened with his 
head full of restless, fevered fancies. 

“ Mamma!” he moaned, “I want mamma. 
I want to remember what she was like. I 
shall never know what she was like. Where 
is she? Why is she not here ?” 

How many times had that question been 
asked before? “ Where is mamma ?—where 
is Sydney ?” and the father had no answer 
ready. 

But there was another watcher by the 
child’s bedside that night—only a poor, 
ignorant woman, almost a stranger; yet she 
could step across that dividing gulf and be 
with the troubled spirit in the midst of its 
weary wanderings, as he had no power to do. 
Sir Sydney was rising to go to his boy when 
he heard another voice that arrested the 
movement and kept him quiet in his sha- 
dowy recess. 

“ Perhaps she is very near us to-night. 
She is resting in God’s peace, and that peace 
is all round and about us. Don’t fret for 
her, Master Kenneth, dear. You may be 
sure that she is not far away. You know 
that love is eternal, because God is love, and 
her love must be still about ycu, wrapping 
you round, although you cannot see her or 
hear her voice. But the love will be strong 
enough to draw you together again when it 
is God’s will for you to meet.” 

“And shall I know her? And will she 
know me? Oh, Iam so glad! I remember 
Syd, but not my mother, and I can’t bear to 
think of not knowing her.” 

“You need not be afraid, dear; you will 
know her. And you need not feel troubled 
about anything else. If it is our Father's 
will to call you to join the great company on 
the other side of the river, it will just be 
taking you home into His peace, and there 
will be no sorrow or trouble or fretting there, 
because we shall be safe in His keeping, and 
freed from sin and pain.” 

The child drew a long breath of relief. 

“You are sure, Hope ?” 

“Yes, dear. I am quite sure.” 

“Tt is so nice to have somebody who is 
sure,” said the little patient. “ Please tell 
me something nice. Perhaps I shall sleep 
then.” 

And in clear sweet tones Hope repeated 
many of those beautiful promises and words 
of comfort and assurance with which God’s 
Word abounds, words about the children, 
His little ones, the mansions prepared for 
them in the Father’s house, and the pcace 
and joy which await God’s servants when 
their trials and battles shall be done. 


* When I awake after Thy likeness I shall 
be satisfied with it.” Hope’s voice paused 
there, for Kenneth had sunk to sleep, and 
slept calmly and peacefully till the morning 
sunshine awoke him. 

The doctor looked less grave that day, 
and spoke in a more hopeful tone. 

“Tf you can get through a few more 
nights as well as this you may save him yet. 
Keep off the fever and he may get back some 
strength. It’s not a case for doctoring—it’s 
one of nursing pure and simple.” 

And so Hope remained at the big house 
and took the night watches ; and Sir Sydney 
lay hidden from sight upon the big sofa, and 
heard her soothe his boy's wandering, fevered 
fancies, learning strange lessons concerning 
that inner life of his child, which had been a 
sealed book to him all this while, the very 
existence of which he had scarcely known, 
and had zealously striven to starve and sup- 
press, thinking thus to increase his happiness 
and welfare. 

Kenneth’s mind was clear by day, but still 
wandered at night, though if he were an- 
swered he could follow what was said with 
perfect clearness. Sir Sydney could not but 
listen to what passed, sometimes with wonder, 
sometimes with bewilderment, but sometimes, 
too, with a sense of strong longing to share 
in those triumphant hopes and thoughts of 
joy and peace that were so familiar to those 
two. 

He had seen his wife and elder son pass 
away into “the land where all things are 
forgotten,” as he sometimes called it in his 
thoughts ; and though the bitter waters of 
affliction had gone over his soul, he had never 
felt that desolation of spirit which threatened 
to fall upon him now. All the affection of 
which his strong nature was capable had 
entwined itself around this last child. If 
Kenneth were to die he felt as though his 
heart must break; and it had been a keen 
pain to him to find how large a share of 
his child’s thoughts and feelings had been a 
sealed book to him. How earnestly he longed 
forthe power possessed by this stranger woman 
to enter into the child’s mind, understand his 
difficulties and soothe away his fears! 

“Hope, am I going to die ?” 

It was the question the father had dreaded 
all these days to hear from his son’s lips, not 
knowing how to answer it. Now he held 
his breath to listen to the answer, trembling 
silently in every limb. 

“T do nct know, dear. Nobody knows 
that but the Father. But it is enough that 
He knows, is it not ?--and that Jesus will 
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not let go your hand even if you have to 
walk through the dark valley.” 

“Oh yes!” with a contented little sigh ; 
“you do think of such nice things, Hope.” 
And after a moment’s pause he added with a 
sudden radiant smile, “‘ Hope, I don’t think 
it can be a dark valley if He is there. You 
know the light round His head would make 
it light all the way.” 

“Yes, dear, so it would. There can never 
be any darkness or any fear where He is.” 

“T know—I know. I have been hoping 
perhaps I should see Him come in His glory 
with the holy angels; but it doesn’t matter, 
does it, if He is with us all the time ?” 

“No, dear, nothing matters but that. He 
knows best, and He calls us each as He wills. 
All we have to do is to keep fast hold of 
Him, and follow where He leads.” 

There was silence for awhile, and then 
Kenneth spoke again. 

“I wish I’d been able to do something for 
Him.” 

She bent over him tenderly. 

“Perhaps you have, dear, without know- 
ing. We do not always know where or 
when our seed is sown. But some day we 
shall know.” 

“Yes, Isuppose so. Hope, I wish Sydney 
could have known you. You would have 
helped him so. What should I have done 
without you %” 

Oh, the stab of pain that went to the 
father’s heart as he heard those words! And 
how it came home to him in that dim, strange 
hour, that he had let his little child pine in 
darkness and doubt; and had done nothing 
—nothing to meet those cravings of the 
spirit, which in his own case he had long 
kept under with a strong hand. He missed 
a few words of the dialogue. The next 
words he heard were these : 

“Now there is only one trouble more. 
Hope, can you guess what it is ?” 

For once Hope did not answer, and yet her 
silence seemed as eloquent as words, and the 
child knew he was understood. He spoke 
as though she had replied. 

“Yes, it is father; I do so love him. I 
want him to have everything to make him 
happy ; but he can’t because he hasn’t got 
the hope. And I have been praying so; and 
everything else has come. But I don’t think 
this has come yet; but perhaps it will some 
day. Only—only—I did so want to be here 
to see.” 

There was a movement in the quiet room 
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—a step across the floor—and Sir Sydney 
was bending over his child, and clasping him 
in his arms, 

**My boy, if you will only stay with me 
you shall see it, for you shall teach me. 
There shall be no silence between us now. 
Hope is right. Love is eternal, and goes 
beyond the grave. There is life and light 
beyond, and you have found it. Stay with me 
—only stay with me, my boy, and help me 
to find it too.” 

There was a wonderful light in the child’s 
eyes as he turned them towards his father, 

“Qh, father dear, if I only may! Will 
you help me to ask God to let me stay ?” 

The strong man, with a strangled sob, 
sank upon his knees; and Hope stole from 
the room with a full heart, feeling that her 
task beside that sick-bed was done. 


And Kenneth did not die. The little frail 
life was given back ; the little feet retraced 
the shadowy pathway from the very gates 
of death, and, though the ensuing winter was 
a season of anxious, careful watching, the 
fragile little bark safely weathered the stormy 
passage ; and how close the bond between 
father and son was drawn during those 
months of seclusion and solicitous care only 
those two could know. 

Perhaps Hope understood more of it than 
any other soul; Hope, who remained all that 
winter at the great house to look after the 
delicate child whenever his father had to 
leave him. So attached to her did he grow 
that she was retained as a member of the 
household with certain duties of her own 
with regard to the care of the linen and 
the little child’s wardrobe. 

Settled in her pleasant window overlook- 
ing the park, with the summer sunshine in 
the air, and the scent of the flowers wafted 
to her as she sits, she often pauses to recall 
the changes that a year has brought her, and 
to muse on the love of the Lord she serves. 
And as two familiar figures cross her field 
of vision—the tall strong man and the little 
fragile child with the sweet face and deep 
eyes, out of which all the unsatisfied longing 
has now passed, clinging to his hand—she 
murmurs softly to herself, 

“One Lord, one faith, one baptism—one 
God and Father of us all—one hope of our 
calling in Jesus Christ.” And with one ten- 
der glance at the earnest, upturned face of 
Kenneth, she adds, 

“ And a little child shall lead them.” 


END. 
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THE VALUE OF LITTLE THINGS. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS 


By Mrs. G. 


FIRST EVENING. 


* Opening Hymn: “ Heavenly Father, I would serve Thee.” 

Tesson: Psalm xxxiv. 
Text: “‘One Mediator between God and men, the Man 
Christ Jesus.’ 

OYS and girls so often think that ail the 

great thoughts and wonderful deeds of 

life belong to the age when people are men 

and women—-“ grown up,” us wesay. Now I 

do not want you to think so; because you 

would believe more in your own powers to 

bless and brighten the lives of others if you 

more truly estimated the glorious size and 

beauty of little things. Each tiny deed may 

hold grand possibilities, just as the little 
acorn holds the giant oak-tree. 

Let me tell you something which happened 
some years ago. I donot think the story 
has ever been written, but it will have been 
told often—as it was told to me—by the one 
who had so much to do with it. 

If I were to begin at the very beginning of 
this beautiful story, I should have to speak 
about some loving heart—perhaps the heart 
of alittle child—which held a loving thought, 
“Let us gather some flowers from our pretty 
country garden and send up to London for 
some of those poor suffering people in the 
hospitals.” 

But I am going to begin where a wee 
bunch of flowers with a text attached lay, 
amongst many other bunches, in a lady’s 
basket. It happened to be, after all, a very 
particular little bunch, because it was the 
only one bearing a text-card in the Spanish 
language, and you will soon see that this 
little text had a work to do which no other 
text could have done that day. 

The lady who was distributing her bunches 
of flowers in a large London hospital had 
still several remaining when she came to a 
bed where a man lay as if in sleep. 

“T will put a bunch on his pillow for him 
when he wakes up,” she said to the nurse, 
gently. 

“Tf you have one in his own language it 
would please him very much,” replied the 
nurse. “ He is a Spaniard, and knows very 
little of English.” 

“T think I have one Spanish text,” the young 

* From “ Hymns for Children.” 
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lady said, brightly—hunting in her basket 
very carefully, lest a hurried touch might rob 
the nosegays of their beauty, and the patients, 
yet to receive them, of their joy in having 
them fresh and unspoilt. “Oh! yes; here 
it is!” she exclaimed. “ And such a beautiful 
text, too! It says, ‘There is only one 
mediator between God and men—the Man 
Christ Jesus.’ ” 

As the young lady spoke she stepped 
nearer the pillow, prepared to lay down the 
flowers with their lovely text, when she was 
conscious of the earnest gaze of the one she 
thought to be asleep. 

“You are very kind,” he said, in faltering 
tones, which bore a strong foreign accent. 
“Your text reads prettily,” he added, “ but 
I do not think it is in everyone’s Bible—at 
least, I have never heard it before.” 

The young lady was quite sure it was in 
every Bible, and she spoke in Spanish (for 
she happened to know the language well) of 
its beautiful meaning. We had all grievously 
sinned, and because of our wrong-doing we 
could not dwell with the good Father, ‘ who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity”; 
but oh! how joyful to know it, although in our 
hearts sorrowing to be shut out from God’s 
presence by reason of our sin, there was 
One who could help us, and He was the one 
Mediator between God and men—the Man 
Christ Jesus.” “He died—the just for the 
unjust —to bring us to God.” 

“Your words are very comforting to me, a 
poor sinner, terribly conscious of my wrong- 
doing. They bring me hope. But supposing 
I find when, by-and-by, I get richer and buy 
a Bible in my own language that that text is 
notthere? I have read and studied my Bible 
once, but I do not remember it,” said the 
poor man, sorrowfully. 

“You shall see with your own eyes the 
very text in a Spanish Bible,” said the young 
lady, brightly. “I will bring one with me 
when I come next week.” 

“But, alas! madam, I leave here to- 
morrow,” said the poor man. 

“Then I will get you one and send it by 
to-morrow,” was the quick promise; and 
after a few more words the young girl passed 
on to others. Ina short time she had re- 
turned to her home in the West-end of 
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London, hoping to go out again almost imme- 
diately to a Bible depédt, where she often 
bought Bibles to give away. However, she 
found awaiting her at home many guests, 
and it was some time before she was at 
liberty to see about her purchase. Imagine 
her grief when the young man in charge of 
the Bibles said: “ I have sold out of Spanish 
Bibles, and it is too late in the day to get 
you one from the City.” 

Oh! the disappointment. Nothing could 
be done but return to her home and busy 
herself with some of the guests who were re- 
maining for a few hours. Yet, after dinner, 
about half-past seven in the evening, when 
quite free to leave the visitors, once more 
Marie went round to the Bible depét. 

“T am so sorry to trouble you again,” she 
said, earnestly, “ but do you think you have 
a Spanish Bible stowed away anywhere 
where you do not often look—say on that 
top shelf; are there no Bibles in foreign 
languages there ?” 

“They are chiefly French and Italian ; 
they came in from the Bible Society quite 
recently,” was the reply. 

“Oh! please look,” said Marie, almost 
breathless with anxiety. ‘ There might just 
chance to be one Spanish book amongst 
them.” 

“T fear not; but I will certainly look,” 
was the kind reply. And, getting the steps, 
the courteous master went carefully through 
each volume, and as he glanced at the title- 
page he would say “ No,” “ No,” “This is not 
one,” until Marie’s heart sank. He had taken 
down all but two when he exclaimed— 

“ Yes; here’s one! I am so pleased. But 
how strange to find it there!” 

Marie seized it with joy, and tremblingly 
turned to the passage—(can you find it, I 
wonder ?)—and marked the text, “One Me- 
diator between God and men—the Man 
Christ Jesus.” Then she asked the young 
shopman to do it up for her in a nice parcel. 
Then she addressed it and ran with it to a 
post-office near ; but, alas! it was late, and 
the office was closed, and the parcel was 
too big for the pillar-box. So Marie, after 
all, went home disappointed. She feared if 
the patient were leaving the hospital the 
next day she could not now hope to get it to 
him in time. 

But the earnest, persevering Marie—who, 
remember, was doing all this because the 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ was in her 
heart—could not give up the thought of 
getting the Bible to the poor man before he 
Ieft the hospital, so she arranged with a 
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private messenger to take it that night with 
a little note to the matron asking her to be 
sure to let him have it. 

Now I am going to skip over many years, 
and tell you about a missionary in Spain 
who was doing a great work for the poor 
Spaniards. He was never tired of preaching 
to them, and every day he was visiting the 
sick and trying to make the sad people 
happy. His life was cut short by fever ; but 
before his death others had come to help him, 
and the work still goeson.- That missionary 
was once the poor man on the hospital bed, 
to whom the young girl Marie gave the 
flowers and text. What a little thing it 
seemed at the time—the flowers and text 
given, the Bible sent—but, oh! how great 
were the issues. One who had long lived 
“without God and without hope,” became a 
Christian—a Christ’s man—and at once de- 
voted his life to some good and noble work. 
Let us remember, dear children, how much 
good kind little thoughts may grow into; and 
let us make sure that all our thoughts, and 
words, and deeds are such as the Child Jesus 
could smile upon ; then they will live on, for 
ever growing great and being strong and 
beautiful in their power to bless other hearts 
and lives. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus a Shepherd is to us.” 
Lesson: Luke xviii. 35—43. 

Text: “Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 

and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

WHEN the late German Emperor Fre- 
derick was Crown Prince, and resided 
in the new Palace near Potsdam, he took 
delight in the simple country life of the 
region. He learned all about agricultural 
details, and to some extent looked after the 
work on his neighbouring farm of Bornstedt, 
while the Princess took charge of the dairy 
and poultry yard. He was very fond of 
visiting the village school, and would some- 
times take the teacher’s place and ask the 
children questions. 

One day the Prince touched a medal sus- 
pended to his chain, and asked “To what 
kingdom does this belong ?” 

“To the mineral kingdom,” a little girl 
quickly replied. 

*“ And this ?” inquired the Prince, pointing 
to a flower. 

“To the vegetable kingdom,” 
voices answered, 

“And I myself—to what kingdom do J 
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belong ?” asked the Prince, pointing to a little 
child to give the answer. 

“To the Kingdom of Heaven,” said the 
little woman, softly. 

What a beautiful answer! It will make 
our lives here sweet with the music akin to 
the song of birds in early spring, rich in 
colouring like the trees with their autumnal 
tints, to remember that while this world, 
which we can see with our eyes and touch 
with our hands, is our home to-day, we 
belong to the Kingdom of Heaven. To think 
about this will mean that we remember the 
Child Jesus who left his home in Heaven 
and came to earth to tell us about His 
Father’s Kingdom. It will give to our hours 
of work and thought and recreation a sweet 
and helpful companionship, for thinking of 
the Lord Jesus Christ will bring Him so near 
to us that we shall feel the pressure of His 
hand when lonely, and know that His 
smile rests upon us in our moments of true 
happiness ; while all the time we shall be 
made strong to suffer wrong with patience, 
and brave to do the right though we stand 
alone, because He has left us an example, and 
the more we know and love and reverence a 
Friend, the more we shall want to be what 
He was and to do what He did. 

Then if we remember that we belong to 
the Kingdom of Heaven we shall understand 
that we are not going to live for ourselves, 
because it would be contrary to the law of 
that kingdom. We gather in the life on 
earth of the Lord Jesus—the Elder Brother 
of the children of the Kingdom of Heaven-—— 
what we may do with our lives here to help 
others to be good and happy. If we daily 
follow in His footsteps, seeking to do the 
will of our Father which is in Heaven, He 
will daily guide us by His Holy Spirit to 
grow like unto Himself. As we grow in 
stature and our years increase we shall, 
doubtless, be enabled to do what we call 
greater things than we can attempt while we 
are young, only let us never forget the 
future belongs to to-day. The possibilities 
are with us now. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott uses an illustration 
which will explain what I mean. He says: 
“*T pluck an acorn from the greenwood and 
hold it to my ear, and this is what it says to 
me—‘ By-and-by the birds will come and rest 
in me. By-and-by I will furnish shade for 
the cattle. By-and-by I will provide warmth 
for the home in the pleasant fire. By-and-by 
I will be shelter from the storm to those who 
have gone under the roof. By-and-by I 
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the tempest will beat against me in vain 
while I carry men across the Atlantic!’ 
‘Oh! foolish little acorn; wilt thou be all 
this ?’ I ask; and the acorn answers, ‘ Yes, 
God and I.’” 

The possibilities of the future of which I 
was speaking belong to the fact that you are 
the children of His Kingdom, and His chil- 
dren have a life to live and a work to do 
which God Himself gives them ; and this life 
and work mean bountiful blessing to our 
fellow-creatures. 

Do you not think the boy or girl who 
thinks of this will be very eager to form 
right habits; very anxious to fight against 
and overcome wrong ones? ‘Think for a 
moment how much a boy loses by being sel- 
fish ; how much noble work he may do by 
being unselfish. : 

The other day a little fellow of nine fell 
into a river, and his playmate, who was a 
year older than he was, ran away and left 
him, not even giving the alarm to others. 
“ He was afraid he should get into trouble, 
because he had disobeyed his parents in 
playing by the river.” What a mean, selfish 
coward, you say ; for through his cruel con- 
duct his playmate lost his life. But remem- 
ber, he did not become this all at once. 
Character is a growth. Every day’s life 
adds to its beauty or deformity ; and never 
forget it is with every one to choose between 
right and wrong, goodness and badness, sel- 
fishness or Christliness. 

Now hear what another boy once did who 
was only thirteen years of age. 

Some years ago a steamer took fire on the 
St. Lawrence river, and became a complete 
wreck. Very many, in their attempt to 
escape death by fire, met with a watery 
grave. A boy named Narcisse Lamontayne 
saved eight children from the wreck. He 
seized the door of a state-room, placed the 
children upon it, one or two at a time, and 
pushed it before him while he swam. By 
several such trips he succeeded in landing on 
a dry rock, or on the beach, eight of the 
children which were on board the ill-fated 
vessel. 

Do you think the boy who did that could 
have been idle, or selfish, or cowardly in his 
every-day life at home? I think, as one of 
the children of the Kingdom of Heaven, he 
needed only to “grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” to be brave always and everywhere, 
to everybody and in everything, especially 
in the common duties of daily life. To bea 
Christian child is to be happy in unselfishness. 
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THIRD EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ All heaven was in the children.” 
Lesson: Matthew v. 1—16. 


Text: “ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


I ONCE read of a little American girl fret- 
ting because a rainy day put an end to out- 
door pleasures and made her feel so terribly 
“dreary.” She had called it a “horrid, 
horrid, horrid day,” when a good angel—in 
the form of a visitor in the home—told her 
she knew of an excellent plan by which she 
might get over her disappointment, and in 
spite of everything have a really happy day. 

“What can it be ?”’ said little Faith, with 
a pout. She had more than half made up 
her mind that there could be no plan likely 
to reduce the misery of one so wretched as 
herself. , 

“Play you are a good Brownie,” said the 
visitor. 

“What do good Brownies do?” asked 
Faith. 

“Things to help people when nobody 
sees,’ was the reply. “Surprises, you 
know.” 

Faith stood a moment to take in the large 
thought, then with a brightened face she 
fled. Later in the day, as the family 
gathered round the table for the social meal 
of supper-tea, Faith’s mother said :— 

“] believe there has been a good fairy 
round to-day. Somebody dusted my room 
and put my work-basket to rights, and 
arranged my top drawer beautifully.” 

“Why, that is strange,” said grand- 
mamma. “I had a similar experience. 
Someone found my spectacles and saved me 
the trouble of coming down after the morn- 
ing paper.” 

“How funny!” said an aunt who was 
staying with them ; “but I noticed just now 
the cupboard in the hall, which was all 
lumber this morning early, is most beautifully 
tidied.” 

And thus one and another of the family 
spoke about something which had happened 
to give them help and pleasure, and the blush 
deepened upon Faith’s check, and her eyes 
sparkled with suppressed joy. She had 
learnt for herself that the dullest, dreariest 
day may be one of the brightest and hap- 
piest to those who forget their own troubles 
in doing something for others. 

I think the visitor who suggested the 
happy thought to Faith must herself have 
been taught the secret of a happy life by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The more we study His 
character, and think of Him, the more we 


must live for other people ; and the more we 
live for others the less likely are we to fret 
and worry over personal trials and troubles. 

Miss Florence Nightingale, whose name 
will always be remembered with reverent 
love for the work she did as nurse to our 
wounded soldiers in the hospital and on the 
battle-field in the Crimean war, wrote some 
time ago a beautiful letter to some boys and 
girls who were associated with a band of 
workers in Edinburgh. She said :— 

“Do not think you can do anything worth 
doing in a fit of enthusiasm, but train your- 
self carefully to any work you are called on 
to do, and think nothing too small to do 
carefully, or to train carefully for, that is for 
the good of your fellow-creatures. For in- 
stance, good or bad cooking may make or 
mar the lives of thousands; and those, too, 
who are trying to do great things for our 
race. God sends us real and lasting enthu- 
siasm—that is, the spirit of love and of 
power, and of a sound mind to carry us 
through our training and our discipline. It 
is He dwelling in us. That is His goodness 
to us.” 

Let us then seek, day by day, to cultivate 
a spirit of thankfulness. There is always 
something to be glad about if only our eyes 
are open to see it. One person in a house, 
whose usual habit it is to look at the bright 
side of things, to be always in earnest to 
count up the mercies and smile away the 
tears, has power to make that house a home. 
It is the little fretfulnesses of life which 
gathered together form the clouds that shut 
out the sun, and a home without sunshine 
just becomes a building with walls—a roof 
and chimneys outside, and furniture and pic- 
tures within. 

Try to make your house a home to all 
within it, smiling away its clouds, 





FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Comes again the Day of Rest.” 
Lesson: Rom. viii. 28—39, 


Text: ** All things work together for good to them that love 
God.” 


SoME years ago, quite at the beginning of 
the last century (1709), one cold winter’s 
night, when a certain village in England lay 
wrapt in sleep, a fire broke out at the rectory 
—the home of a clergyman and his wife and 
eight children. 

The master of the house was the first to 
discover it, and he was quick to arouse the 
servant who slept in a room with five of the 
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little children. Greatly terrified, the maid 
seized the two-month-old baby and, calling 
to the children one by one to wake up and 
follow her, without waiting to put anything 
on, they all rushed from the room—into 
which by this time the smoke was fast 
driving—and down the staircase into the 
little hall below. The father and mother 
and the other children were all there. The 
next moment and then, as they rushed from 
the house into the garden, down came the 
staircase with a crash. The woodwork of 
the staircase, burnt and charred with the 
tlames, had given way beneath the pressure 
of so many feet, hence the sudden collapse. 
“Thank God, we are all safe!” exclaimed 
both father and mother, as they gathered 
the children round them in the rectory gar- 
den ; but—but—were they all there ? 
Where was little six-year-old Johnny ? 
Alas ! he was missing, and the staircase was 
down—it was impossible to get to him ; and 
see, the room in which he was sleeping—the 
one left by the nurse and the other children 
—was all in flames. They saw it lighted up 


from within, even now as they glanced to- 


wards the window. 

A moment his little face appeared at the 
window. .. . By this time the neighbours 
were gathering from the village. . . 

“A ladder, a ladder,” one of the men 
called out, rushing off to fetch one. 

“There won't be time to get a ladder 
here,” said a somewhat powerfully built man, 
with a kindly face. “Here!” he called out, 
“T will put my back to that wall. Quick, 
and let a lighter man than I climb upon my 
shoulders, and we'll reach the window with- 
out a ladder!” 

In a moment it was done. 
was closed from within. 

“Open the window —move the latch 
back,” shouted the man to little Johnny ; 
and the child, accustomed to prompt obedi- 
ence, did what he was told. The window 
flew open and two strong hands seized the 
boy and lifted him out; others caught him 
and placed him in his mother’s arms just as 
the rectory roof fell in with a crash. One 
tiny moment later and little Johnny would 
have been killed. 

What a wonderful rescue! And as it 
would seem to be—all due to a little thought. 
Had they waited for the ladder it would have 
been, alas! too late, and a great and beautiful 
life would have been lost to the world. For 
that little boy became as years went on the 
great John Wesley of renown! 

This is only another illustration of the 
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way in which great things grow out of little 
ones. But for that village man’s quickness 
to think, and willingness to make himself a 
ladder by which another man could reach 
the window, little Johnny must have perished 
in the flames. ‘The scene of that fire made 
a great impression upon the child’s mind. 
He used to tell the story with tears, explain- 
ing that after the nurse and other children 
had left the room he, but half aroused by 
the servant’s call and gentle shake, had lain 
on in his little cot watching the room grow 
light as the flames of the every moment in- 
creasing fire came nearer and nearer. He 
would tell of growing frightened—of running 
to the window and of seeing the upturned, 
anxious faces in the garden below, the 
sweetest and dearest and most anxious of 
them all being his mother’s! Then of help 
coming and the joy of being saved. 

As he grew older, John Wesley never 
thought of that wonderful rescue without 
longing to be a good man and make the 
most for God of the life thus spared. 

And so it is that the Good Father in 
Heaven helps us often to know more of the 
joy of His service by blessing to our hearts 
the very things which have troubled and 
dismayed us. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Hymn: “ Soft and still God’s night descends.” 
Lesson; Gal. vi. 1—10. 

Text: “Always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 

WE were speaking last Sunday of the 
wonderful rescue from the fire of the little 
boy who afterwards became the great John 
Wesley. It will be interesting for us to 
know something about him in his after-life. 
Good and great men are given to us by God 
to be lights upon the road our feet have to 
travel in passing through this world to our 
home in Heaven. There is no real goodness 
and greatness apart from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, hence it is His light which shines 
through the lives of those who love Him. 

One of the chief features in John Wesley’s 
character as a boy was the implicit obedience 
he rendered his father and mother. When 
he was only ten years old he was sent to 
the Charterhouse School. His father had 
told him to take arun round the grounds 
three times every morning, and doing this, it 
was thought afterwards, had helped to keep 
him in good health. In after-years, although 
a very busy man, John Wesley always found 
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time to go once in twelvemonths to these 
grounds, and he would walk round and 
thank God for all the mercies of his life. 
His parents had early taught him, while 
urging him to obey themselves, that if he 
were to be good and happy and able to take 
his part in the world’s history in blessing 
and benefiting his fellow-creatures, he must 
every day he lived seek to obey all the com- 
mandments of God. This led him early to 
form plans for studying his Bible, and when 
he was at Oxford as a young man, he and 
his brother Charles and two friends spent 
three hours every evening in reading their 
Greek Testaments, and amongst other names 
they were called by their college friends 
“Bible Moths,” and ‘The Holy Club.” 

To show how the desire to obey his parents 
grew up with John Wesley, when he was a 
man thirty-two years of age, he had an 
invitation to go out to a British settlement in 
America called Georgia. Three years before 
this some emigrants had been sent out from 
England, and it was to preach to them and 
to help the Indians living there that John 
Wesley was invited to devote his life. Before 
promising to do so he went toask his mother 
—his father was dead—what she would wish 
about it, and this was her reply: “If I had 
twenty sons I should rejoice that they were 
all so employed, although I never saw them 
again.” So he went, a friend of his going 
also. 

Part of his work in Georgia was to teach 
a school, another school was taught by his 
friend. Some of his friend’s boys who wore 
shoes and stockings, thought themselves 
superior to the boys who went barefooted. 
To cure their pride John Wesley changed 
schools with his friend and went to teach 
without shoes or stockings. The boys were 
very much astonished and stared at his bare 
feet, but said nothing. John Wesley took no 
notice but kept them to their work, and 
before a week had passed they were quite 
cured of that foolish vanity. Their teacher 
had displayed the spirit of Christ, who said, 
“Learn of me, for lam meek and lowly of 
heart.” 

Some years afterwards, when Mr. Wesley 
was back again in England at work, he was 


staying for a day or two at a boys’ boarding- 
school, when while he was having breakfast 
he saw two boys in the playground beneath 
the window quarrelling. He sent for them 
and talked very earnestly to them. Then 
he asked them to shake hands with each 
other, they did so; next he asked them to 
kiss each other, and this too they did shyly. 
Then Mr. Wesley took two pieces of bread 
and butter and placed them together, giving 
each boy a small piece to eat, as he broke it 
off. 

“You have eaten together, now you must 
each take a sip of tea from my cup,” he said, 
adding as they did it, ‘and you have drunk 
together, and now we will kneel down and 
ask God to bless you and help you always to 
keep friends !” 

Do you wonder why he did all this—made 
what we call such a great fuss about a small 
matter? I think it was because he knew 
the value of little things. If a newly planted 
tree has been blown by the wind until it 
slants towards the ground, and you want it 
to grow up straight and strong, would you 
not be very careful to lift it up, and perhaps 
place something firm beside it to help it to 
grow erect? You could not expect it to 
grow straight if it got to be on the slant 
while it was still tender and pliable. Mr. 
Wesley knew that there were crooked 
thoughts and tempers in the hearts of those 
two quarrelling boys, and he wanted to 
straighten them and give them a chance of 
growing erect. 

This brings us back to the wonderful 
worth of little things. Thought, word and 
deed—let us earnestly pray that we may 
at all times be upright: not crooked. “He 
that walketh uprightly, walketh surely.” It 
is the crooked and perverse who fail in life. 
God is light and love, and peace, and truth. 
If God is in all our thoughts they have a 
little bit of light and love and peace and truth 
in them. 

These two school-boys never forgot the 
lesson Mr. Wesley implanted in their hearts. 
They grew up to be very good men, and 
would tell the story with tears, thanking 
God for having taught them so much that 
day by the wise counsel of His servant. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE EVANGELICAL DECLARATION. 


of the Evangelical clergy in the Church 
of England to come forward with a 
forma] declaration on the subject of the 
Lincoln Judgment, but there has been wisdom 
in delay. The heat of controversy has cooled 
down ; passion has had time to subside. The pro- 
test has gained both in calmness and in weight. 
To regard it as unimportant or unmeaning would be 
a graveerror. It is very far from being a mere 
ceremony. ‘Though no general attempt has been 
made to canvass for signatures, the names which 
appear at the foot of the memorial are well known 
and influential. They represent not only a great 
tradition, but a living force. The object with which 
action has been taken is partly to put on record a 
distinct protest against the decision in the Lincoln 
case, lest silence should be mistaken for acquiescence, 
and partly to express sympathy with many loyal 
workers who regard with concern, and even alarm, 
the recent growth of sacerdotalism in the Church to 
which they are attached, but at the same time to 
discourage any idea of secession. The signatories 
disavow any desire to narrow the boundaries of the 
Church of England. They would deplore the exclu- 
sion of any of the historic schools of thought which 
have found a home there. There is but one party 
which they cannot include—the party ‘‘of modern 
growth whose avowed purpose is to undo the work 
of the Reformation.’? One point the declaration 
brings out very clearly, and with remarkable force. 
Hitherto the ruling principle of the Church has been 
a general unity of ritual. The Lincoln Judgment 
allows, and almost encourages, diversity of ritual ; 
and, further, ‘‘such a diversity as will stamp the 
Lord’s Supper as the great disuniting ordinance 
among English Churchmen.’’? That this is no base- 
less indictment we know only too well. It is in the 
simple rite of family fellowship in remembrance of 
that family’s one and absent head, a rite which 
should draw Christians, not only of one Church but 
of all Churches, most closely together, that the 
discord is most manifest. It is there that the claims 
of the sacerdotal party reach their highest point. 
Though the declaration may produce no immediate 
impression, its effect may be felt in time, and we 
rejoice that the protest has been made. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 


After years of talk there is at last some prospect 
of taking a really decisive step in dealing with the 
liquor traffic. The Bill proposed by the Gover me :t 
is by no means perfect, but its principle is sound— 
that the people should be able to determine for 
themselves whether they will have public-houses at 


every street-corner or not. There are several details 
in which the plan must be mended. The local divi- 
sions into wards and parishes which it at present 
contemplates must be enlarged. It would be quite 
unreasonable that a town containing an electorate 
of 6,000, and divided into ten wards, should be split 
up to such an extent in dealing with a matter of 
this kind. None of the constituent bodies to which 
the appeal will lie should be less than 2,000. 
Anomalies, and especially local anomalies, should be 
avoided as far as possible. Some further provision 
will be necessary to prevent the formation of bogus 
clubs, which would practically be open to any one, 
and would, to all intents and purposes, become 
public-houses free from all restraint. Nor can the 
clause exempting from the scope of the Bill places 
where food is sold as well as drink be accepted as 
satisfactory; it must be strengthened and made 
more precise in committee. But this is not the time 
to press differences of opinion too far. If the main 
lines of the measure are rightly drawn, the details 
can be filled in or improved afterwards. Already 
the publican interest is thoroughly alarmed. Their 
abuse proves their terror. But they must have 
already discovered that outside the trade they can 
count upon less support than they anticipated. 
We do not attach any great importance to the result 
of the Grimsby election. The contest between Mr. 
Heneage and Mr. Broadhurst was decided by other 
issues. The revolt of the labour party was far more 
serious than the hostility of the license-holders. 
There isa marked change in public opinion since 
the present Lord Aberdare brought in his Licensing 
Act rather more than twenty years ago. The scheme 
that raised a storm then would pass almost unchal- 
lenged now. But it must not be forgotten that 
when we have got the Bill we shall be only at the 
beginning of the great work. It is a weapon and 
an instrument, not an end in itself. The public 
conscience must be educated till it shall be possible 
for a whole class of school-children in England, as 
it is now possible for children in parts of the United 
States, to say that they have never seen a man or a 
woman the worse for drink. But, ales! there are 
signs that this question is to be made a party 
question, and that with some commercial men of 
both parties the interests of the publican will have 
more consideration and weight than the interest of 
our children. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE BOMBAY CONFERENCE ON ITS DEFENCE. 


The attempt which has-been made to defend the 
proceedings of the Bombay Missionary Conference, 
upon which we commented last month, misses the 
real point at issue. It is both feeble and futile to 
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urge that the resolutions denouncing the traffic in 
opium and drink and the system of legalised vice 
violated a preliminary agreement that no resolution 
should be passed. Why should a Conference of men 
engaged in the same work, and representing opinion 
of the same type, have tied its handsin so imprudent 
a manner? And if such an arrangement existed, 
how came it that the resolutions were submitted to 
the Conference at all? The moment that they were 
proposed, the understanding, whatever it may have 
been, was cancelled and disappeared. So far as the 
missionaries themselves are concerned, all may be, 
and doubtless is, well. There is no sufficient cause 
to believe that their sympathies are uncertain or 
their principles unsound. But they have inflicted a 
serious injury upon the cause of national righteous- 
ness which they are bound to defend, by making it 
possible for their opponents to quote the action of 
the Conference as a proof that Christian opinion is 
divided upon these matters. And when resolutions 
have been submitted to an assembly which has de- 
clined to express any opinion upon them, can it 
complain if silence is assumed to prove dissent ? 


THE PAPAL JUBILEE, 


The present Pope, Leo XIII., seems to have a sin- 
gular passion for Jubilees. He has already cele- 
brated no less than three. The first was in 1879, 
when he commemorated the anniversary of his 
succession to the Papal throne. He then celebrated 
his ordination to the priesthood ; and now he is com- 
memorating his consecration as a bishop. It is a 
simple and, perhaps, an effective method of drawing 
the attention of the world to the position which he 
now holds, and it is but too probable that he hopes 
to excite sympathy for his preposterous claims. His 
experience, even as a bishop, has been long. He 
has seen revolution sweep over the face of Europe. 
He has watched the ancient kingdoms re-cast in new 
moulds. Nor has he failed to learn the lesson, at 
least in part. With tact, patience, and skill, he has 
closed a quarrel of long-standing between the Vatican 
and the German empire over the great problem of 
education. More recently, with a decision and a 
prudence which startled and almost exasperated his 
extreme partisans, he has disentangled Roman 
Catholicism in France from its alliance with the 
fortunes of a hopeless cause, and has defined the 
conditions under which a citizen of France may be 
loyal to the Republic without betraying the Church. 
It is in Italy alone, as more than one observer has 
pointed out, that compromise and conciliation can 
find no place in his policy. His demands for supre- 
macy there are unabated. He claims the right to 
reign in Rome, and to reign alone. Not content 
with spiritual independence, he insists upon political 
supremacy. Prediction is always dangerous where 
the fortunes of the Papacy are involved; they are 
too apt to be falsified by events. But ‘there is 
at present but little prospect that the diplomacy 
of Leo XIII. will be more successful than the 
pugnacity of his predecessor, Pius IX.; and the 


cordial goodwill which has been manifested to- 
wards the Pope in all the countries of Europe is 
an indication rather of declining than of growing 
influence. We do not tolerate the power that we 
fear. 

THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 


The decision of President Harrison to annex 
Hawaii on the invitation of the Provisional Govern- 
ment may prove hereafter a decisive turning-point 
in the history of the United States. This year may 
become memorable, not only as an anniversary, but 
for a critical departure in American foreign policy. 
Hitherto American enterprise has stopped short at 
the sea ; now for the first time it has moved beyond 
the boundaries of the continent. What develop- 
ments may be yet in store lie far out of the range of 
forecast; but this at least is certain, that if the 
American Government once decided to embark upon 
a policy of extension in the Pacific, many islands 
might be tempted to place themselves under so strong 
a protection. In Hawaii itself, at the present time, 
the population is strangely mixed. The natives 
have sadly dwindled even during recent years; for 
though Captain Cook’s estimate of the population 
as about 500,000 is probably far too high, there can 
be but little doubt that their numbers have decreased 
by 100,000 in the last half century. In fact, the 
natives do not greatly exceed either the white or the 
Chinese element. It is to be hoped that the new 
Government will be able to do more for the unfor- 
tunate race than was possible to the dynasty that 
has just been dethroned. 


MADAGASCAR AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


It is clear that considerable indignation has been 
excited in Madagascar itself and among English 
people who have an interest in the fortunes of the 
island by a recent decision of our own Foreign 
Office. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs, at the 
request of the French Government, has issued orders 
that our ships shall cease to search vessels of any 
flag in Madagascar waters. The only vessels which 
are really liable to search are those engaged in the 
slave trade, and the inference drawn, not unnatu- 
rally, it must be admitted, from the declaration is 
that we are abandoning our time-honoured policy of 
using our influence and authority to suppress the 
hateful traffic in human life. The Malagasy people 
at the same time are indignant because by this pro- 
ceeding we seem to acknowledge the claims of France 
to a supremacy in the island which the nation itself 
repudiates. But what are the facts of the case? It 
can hardly be denied that the English Government 
has already acknowledged a French Protectorate in 
Madagascar. The new order, so far as this is con- 
cerned, does not take us a single step beyond the 
point which we had reached before. Further, is 
there sufficient warrant for the assumption that 
France will allow the slave trade to go on unchecked ? 
France, equally with ourselves, is pledged to sup- 
press the traffic wherever the authority of the 
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Republic extends, and if her officials have been 
somewhat lax in carrying out their duties, their 
indifference has been due, in part at least, to their 
jealousy of England. If the responsibility is left 
with those to whom it properly belongs, the work is 
likely to be done more heartily and efficiently. We 
have reserved by agreement all civil and religious 
rights and privileges hitherto enjoyed by English 
subjects in Madagascar; but the right of search 
stands upon a very different footing, and to insist 
upon this concession on the part of France at a time 
when her sensibilities are unusually irritable would 
be an imprudence amounting to crime. 


III.—_IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
A DOUBLE DISASTER. 


Misfortunes, it is said, never come alone, and the 
friends of the Universities’ Mission in Central Africa 
have found the proverb only too true in recent 
experience. Their station at Likoma, on Lake 
Nyassa, has been practically destroyed by two fires, 
separated by an interval of several days. Only three 
houses have escaped, and the library with its con- 
tents was entirely consumed. Such a loss is almost 
irreparable ; friends, however generous, cannot re- 
place much that has perished in the flames. The 
cause of the first fire is very remarkable. It is said 
that a crow carried off some bits of burning charcoal 
and dropped them on the grass roof which, being 
very dry at the time, blazed up immediately and 
spread destruction on all sides. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that help and hospitality were generously 
given by the Scotch missionaries at Mandala and 
Bandawe. Differences of creed and ecclesiastical 
polity vanish at once in the presence of trouble. 


MR. R. L. STEVENSON ON SOUTH-SEA MISSIONS. 


A deliberate set is being made just now against 
the missionaries who are at work in the South Seas. 
They are assailed with charges of all kinds; fraud, 
cruelty, hypocrisy, and vice, all find a place in the 
list of their imaginary crimes. As a rule these accu- 
sations are not sustained by a particle of evidence, 
and it is difficult to grapple with them. But when- 
ever the statements can be submitted to a rigid 
examination, they almost invariably collapse into 
nothingness. Mr. R. L. Stevenson, the well-known 
man of letters, who made his home in the South 
Seas some years ago, was recently appealed to by 
Mr. Sala with reference to allegations of this order. 
His reply was clear and conclusive. He asserts that 
he has lived for a considerable time in four different 
groups of islands, and that he has visited upwards 
of forty islands in the South Seas, without meeting 
with any case of the kind referred to. The ‘‘ heavy 
fines’? and the “ public floggings,’’ he says, ‘‘ are 
the coinage of ignorance or of malice. All missions 
are not equally good, nor all missionaries either wise 
orhonest. But missions in the South Seas generally 


are by far the most pleasing result of the presence of 
white men ; and those in Samoa are the best I have 
ever seen.’’ This testimony should not be forgotten 
when the next case of controversy arises. It would 
be well also if those who so persistently assert that 
missionaries are fraudulent and extortionate in their 
dealings with native Christians, were asked to men- 
tion a single instance in which a missionary has 
gone out a poor man and has come back rich. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
BISHOP HORDERN OF MOOSOONEE. 


News has come—it has taken almost two months 
on the way—that the Bishop of Moosoonee died in 
January, one of the most picturesque and striking 
figures among the missionary pioneers of our day. 
He had spent more than forty years in the great 
North-West, among the Indian tribes of the Hud- 
son’s Bay territory. At Moose Factory he began 
his work, and there he ended it. From time to time 
we have given extracts from his letters; but no 
scraps or descriptions could ever convey the impres- 
sion left by the letters themselves. The isolation in 
which he lived was supreme. When he was ordained, 
the bishop had to travel 1,200 miles in a canoe to 
reach him. The arrival of the ship after the long 
dreary winter, during which contact and communica- 
tion with the world absolutely ceased, while supplies 
not unfrequently ran short, was the red-letter day 
in the whole year. Bishop Hordern did not exag- 
gerate the loneliness when he wrote to the Record a 
year ago, saying: ‘‘ Weare still buried in the inter- 
minable forest, the door of our grave being open but 
seldom.’’ In the ordinary course of his work he had 
to plunge still deeper into the wilderness, journey- 
ing in canoe, by dog-sleigh, and very often on foot, 
for hundreds of miles, sleeping in a log-hut or in a 
tent, providing, cooking, and mending for himself. 
The effect of his teaching was great; but those who 
speak with knowledge tell us that the influence of 
his life was greater still; that his power came not 
so much from what he said as from what he was. 
Even the Indians, the most suspicious and the least. 
impressionable of races, came to love him and to 
trust him as a father. The Bishop did not fail to 
lay the foundations for continued success. He de- 
voted much time and labour to the dialects of the 
Crees and the Ojibbeways, and translated the 
Prayer-book, parts of the Bible, and several hymns. 
He had the joy of ordaining native workers, whom 
he thoroughly trusted; and though the burden which 
he had to bear was often too heavy even for a strong 
man, he had abundant cause for thankfulness and 
hope, as he looked back from the present to the past 
and saw what had been accomplished within the 
limits of a single life-time. 


KING GEORGE OF TONGA. 


It would be unjust and even cruel to describe King 
George of Tonga as “a Light that failed.’’ But 
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it is not too much to say that he sadly disap- 
pointed the hope and the promise of his earlier 
years. A generation ago, his name was familiar to 
every supporter and advocate of missions. His con- 
version seemed to mark an epoch in missionary. his- 
tory. The people of Tonga followed their king and 
in a body accepted the new faith. The little island 
bade fair to be an earthly paradise. And indeed for a 
considerable time, all went well. Peace prevailed ; 
progress in morals and in piety was genuine. The 
conditions of lif: were transformed. But under the 
influence of a pernicious counsellor, the King, in his 
old age, quarrelled with the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society to whom he owed everything—even himself. 
The feud grew into secession. The Church was torn 
asunder. With a portion of the people loyalty was 
stronger than conscience. Those who were true to a 
higher than an earthly law, for their fidelity were 
exposed to a cruel persecution which was only put 
down by the intervention of the colonial authorities 
after it had inflicted terrible suffering. The Prime 
Minister, with whom the trouble had originated, was 
removed from the island, and peace, if not union, 
was restored. Since then the outlook has brightened, 
but the mischief of the past can never be wholly un- 
done. The King himself was a remarkable man. In 
his prime, he impressed all those who came in con- 
tact with him as a ruler of real force and ability. At 
his death he had reigned longer than anyruler of his 
day. In his little kingdom he had seen a greater re- 
volution than any which the Western world has wit- 
nessed, in the sudden change of an entire people 
from heathenism to Christianity, which in spite of 
adverse influences has marvellously transformed 
not only the creed but the lives of the Tongan people. 
What might have been possible to them under kinder 
conditions, who can tell? 


HENRI TAINE. 


The debt which nation owes to nation in its litera- 
ture and philosophy has grown so rapidly of late 
years that the death of a man of letters like M. 
Taine touches us almost as closely as his own fellow- 
countrymen in France. It was with his help that 
many of us, then in our school-days, took our first 
systematic survey of English literature. His notes 
upon England may have first opened our eyes to the 
fact that some of our national characteristics offered 
a fair target for keen criticism and subtle raillery. 
He was great both as philosopher and historian. 
Among English writers Mr. Lecky, perhaps, stands 
nearest to him ; and even Mr. Lecky in philosophy 
has never reached the level of Taine in his great 
work on the Human Mind, nor in history has he 
done for England what Taine has done for France 
in the volumes, as clear as they are profound, which 
trace and analyse the change from the old system to 
the new in administration and government. This is 
not M. Taine’s only title to fame. In a generation 
which has witnessed more than one scardalous 
apostacy for the sake of popularity, profit, and 
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power, he was from first to last thoroughly loyal to 
principle and to conviction. It has been said of him 
with perfect justice, by one of the most brilliant 
among modern French writers, ‘‘ Here is a man who 
never sacrificed upon the altar of official doctrine. 
Here was one who had never lied.’’ He followed 
the path of truth, regardless of philosophers, priests, 
or politicians. In fact, he was a living protest 
against the principle which lay at the centre of his 
system of thought—that men are fashioned and 
shaped by their surroundings, the product of natural 
forces, and that their conduct and creed are deter- 
mined by causes which they cannot master. By his 
own example he showed that man, if he is in part 
created by circumstances, can yet control them. 


THE REV. F. 0. MORRIS. 


The death of the Rev. F. O. Morris, the Rector 
of Nunburnholme, one of the most distinguished 
naturalists of our time, must not pass unnoticed. 
He was an old man, in his eighty-third year, when 
he died; butif his natural force had abated, his love 
‘for man and beast and bird’’ remained deep and 
strong to the last. Few men have done more for 
the study of some branches of science. He was a 
born observer. His book on Moths is a monumental 
work, and his volumes on Birds are hardly less 
famous. He wrote for the people as well as for 
experts. There are some men whose learning is 
heartless and cold. They care little for the flower 
which they pluck, and their Botany is a mere list of 
Latin names. It was never so with Mr. Morris. 
Science to him was a kind of friendship; it was 
touched and glorified by affection. He loved the 
living creatures whose ways he studied. Their suf- 
ferings moved him to a passionate pity. He was 
vigilant in their defence, ever ready to plead their 
cause, and to shelter them from the wanton cruelty 
of man—to defend those who could not defend them- 
selves. Indeed, he has had no slight share in bring- 
ing about a silent revolution, still in progress, in our 
attitude towards the dumb, helpless creatures which 
live around us, man’s dependants, and too often 
man’s victims. 


MISS E. J. WHATELY. 


Miss Whately, like her sister Miss Mary Whately, 
has been well known for many years through the 
services which she rendered to the cause of female 
education in the East; and though the success of 
the schools at Cairo, with which she was most closely 
associated, has not been unchequered, the work car- 
ried on there has been of great and lasting value. 
Miss Whately herself was a woman with many gifts. 
She was an accomplished linguist, and could speak 
with grace and force in four European languages. 
Her life of her father, the famous Archbishop of 
Dublin, in spite of exceptional difficulties, was 
admirably written, and some of her other books, 
though not equal to it in success, are not inferior in 
merit. 








